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Don't Expect Hyatt 
Performance 


| From Any Old — 


1 Sturdy steel roliers held in a strong cage support the bearing loads on a 
full line contact with a rolling motion instead of the rubbing friction of 


plain bearings. 


2 Right and left spirals insure a constant circulation of oil over all bearing 
No part of the bearing can possibly run dry. 


surfaces. 


3 The steel races inside which the rollers operate are of the proper hardness 
and toughness to keep wear to a minimum, thus insuring dependable 
Operation for years without bearing adjustment or replacement. 


YATT Roller. Bearings—built of 
finest quality steel—operate fault- 
lessly under the most severe conditions. 


They easily absorb overloads so often 
imposed on industrial equipment, and 
return economies—even under adverse 
circumstances—in the form of lower 
power and lubricant consumption and 
frictionless, carefree service. 


Thirty-five years’ experience manufac- 
turing dependable roller bearings is at 
your disposal, when you specify Hyatt. 
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One third of a century of study and 
development of bearings for countless 
industrial, automotive and agricultural 
applications is behind every recom- 
mendation made by Hyatt engineers. 


When you specify Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings you are assured of a lifetime of 
carefree, economical service. Don’t 
expect like service from just any old 
bearing that happens to fit the hole. 


Hyatr Rotter Beartnc Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NEW STAR SIX 


Chassis - - - - - - $610 
souring ----- $695 
Coupster - - - - - $745 
Coupe ------ $820 
Coach ------ $880 
Landau Sedan - - $975 
IMPROVED 
STAR FOUR 
Roadster - - - - - $525 
Touring ---- - $525 
Coupster - - - - - $610 
Coach ------ $695 
Sedan ------ $795 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 











STAR SIX COACH, $880 f. o. b. Lansing 


—to climb hills in high where others 
change to second or low, or to pull 
through mud or sand where others stick. 





BEAUTY 


The new Star Six and the improved Star 
Four are noteworthy for their graceful 
lines and harmonious color schemes. 





COMFORT 


Hayes-Hunt bodies, standard on Star, af- 
ford real comfort—leg-room, head-room, 
and riding ease on short or long trips. 


aj LOW-COST xa 








Owners’ letters show that the Star car is 
unparalleled for low-cost transportation. 
Low first cost—low upkeep—long life. 


See the Star cars—Fours and Sixes 
—at your nearest Star Dealer. 
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DURANT MOTORS, INC. 
250 West 57th Street 
New York City 


General Sales Department 


1819 Broadway 
New York. City 
PLANTS 


Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Calif. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

















Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine ! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW: 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 
—time-saving business infor- 
mation 
—a review, briefly, of ail 
salient business develop- 
ments 
—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 
—methods and policies of big 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 
—investment guidance 
—inspiration 


—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 


$5 per year—$9 for two years— 
nnennees FILL IN—TEAR OFF—MAIL ---------- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 
extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year—twice a month—24 issues. 
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A type of performance never 
before approached in any low 
priced car—a new smooth- 
ness of operation—new flex- 
ibility—new swiftness of ac- 
celeration—new beauty— 
new comfort—these have 
been added to its already 
world famous power and 
economy to make the Im- 


proved Chevrolet a revela-_ 


tion in low priced trans- 
portation. 


Just take one ride in this 


a Revelation in 
Low Priced Transportation 


remarkable car— and you will 
be amazed to find that quali- 
ties, heretofore the chief ad- 
vantages of owning costlier 
cars, are now obtainable in 
a car of very low price. 


The introduction of the Im- 
proved Chevrolet marks an 
outstanding achievement in 
the automobile industry, an 
achievement doubly empha- 
sized because it is accom- 
panied by a substantial re- 
duction in prices. 


[mp2 ov’ | 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Touring - - $ 5 1 () 
Roadster - - 510 
Coupe - - - 64 5 
Coach - «+ - 64 5 


l ow Prices | 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Sedan - - - "7 3 5 
Landau oe 7 6 5 
hinind - JS 


1 Ton Truck - S5Q 


QU ALLEY... AD... DO Cos Tt 
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to your line. 
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Canadian Plant: 
Tycos Building 
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Tycos 1S UNIVERSAL 


Few indeed are the processes in which 
heat is not utilized, and wherever heat is 
used, there is a field for Tycos. 


Many great manufacturing plants, public utili- 
ties, transportation companies and food indus- 
tries use Tycos Indicating, Recording and Con- 
trolling instruments exclusively. They know that 
they will give sturdy, reliable service year after 
year, and that their records or control will be 
exact and efficient. 


No matter what the task, whether it be the 
indication of a fraction of a degree of body 
temperature or the control of thousands of de- 
grees in a gigantic furnace or retort, Tycos 
Instruments stand ready to take up the work. 


If you are interested in any industry where 
heat is used, write to us, and we will be glad to 
go into detail about the instruments applicable 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


FYCOS 


Temperature 


Ins een ments 
Indicating Recording Controlling 
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Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain: 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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A “Box Car“ 
with a Pull 


AREWELL to the old 
Pe et snascan locomo- 

tives, spouting smoke 
and cinders, messing up the 
countryside, soiling the house- 
wives’ dainty furnishings, 
and often sending forests 
and haystacks up in flames. 


Bye, bye to the water 
tanks spaced at close inter- 
vals along the right-of-way. 

There’s a new engine on 
wheels—a new-day locomo- 
tive. It’s going to take a bit 
of color out of railroading, 
for it doesn’t chug-chug, with 
a roaring exhaust and a 
belching of smoke and sparks. 
It works very quietly and 
efficiently. 


It looks like a_ glorified 
box car, but it has a pull like 
a thousand-mule team. After 
a few more gadgets have 
been fixed up on it, it may 
go from New York to San 
Francisco without pause for 
fuel or water or rest. 


New-Day R. R. 
Motive Power 


This new-day form of- 


railroad motive power is the 
oil-electric locomotive. Al- 
though very few of these 
locomotives are in use, tests 
already made have yielded 
highly significant results. 
Forses for February’ 15 
will contain a very interest- 
ing article about this new 
power plant on wheels which 
promises to work swift 
changes in railroading. 


For example, an oil-elec- 
tric lopped 38 hours off the 
best previous limited time 
over the Canadian National 
Railways, setting up a new 
record of nearly 3,000 miles 
in 67 hours of almost con- 
tinuous running. 


Another and larger engine 
of similar design pulled a 
freight train in a non-stop 
run from Erie to New York 
for less fuel cost than one 
round-trip passenger fare. 
Read it in the next Fores. 
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The New Year Gets Off 
to a Good Start 


HE new year has started 
auspiciously. The pace 


that was set during the 
last six months of 1925, although 
subject to some slowing down 
during the holiday season, has car- 
ried through into 1926. 

Now that all the forecasts for 
1926 have been written and read 
and digested, it is evident that 
the consensus of opinion among 
business and financial leaders may 
be expressed as “ confidence in the 
near future.” Opinion is fairly 
unanimous that the first of this year 
will pass under nearly cloudless 
business skies, with industry run- 
ning at a brisk pace and profits 
satisfactory. It is yet too early 
in the year to match performance 
against predictions. 

A view of the present business 
situation which is most reassuring 
after a long period of well-being 
accompanied by sharply rising 
prices of speculative securities is 
based on two logical occurrences 
which have not developed. 

In the first place, it is most re- 
assuring to note that business has 
not become over-confident; cau- 
tion has not been thrown to the 
winds as it was in 1919. Even in 
the automobile industry where 
boom conditions obviously pre- 
vailed last Fall there is evident a 
state of preparedness for adverse 
happenings; while many plants are 
geared to high production, plans 
are laid for quick curtailment 
with the minimum of loss, if and 
when curtailment becomes neces- 
sary. And while many industries 
involving many commodities and 
raw materials have recovered from 
the low ebb to the high tide of ac- 
tivity, price advances in general 
have been moderate. 


In the second place, there has 
been no sudden or restrictive 


firming up of money rates. In 





By J. G. Donley 


fact, money rates have notably 
failed to reflect the known extent 
of business recovery; in some 
quarters the presistent ease in the 
money markets has been pointed 
to in questioning the fullness of 
national prosperity. The really 
encouraging thing about this 
abundance of credit is that it is 
likely to last. Although most ob- 
servers look for a continuance of 
confidence in the business world 
and an increasing demand for 
credit throughout 1926, the weight 
of authoritative opinion is on the 
side of continued relatively low 
rates for money. One noted finan- 
cial authority predicts still lower 
rates than have recently pre- 
vailed, and a return to 3 per cent. 
call money. That is why the ad- 
vance in the New York discount 
rate to 4 per cent., was devoid of 
sentimental effect, either upon bus- 
iness or stocks. 

If business does not lose its 
head; that is, if it continues confi- 
dent, but does not wax over-con- 
fident, and if money continues in 


ample supply at reasonable rates, 
there will be no opportunity for 
disquieting upsets. 

Business sentiment and _ the 
availability of credit, of course, 
simply reveal the temper of things 
and the state of financial resources 
—stability. The driving power is 
to be found in demand and in ag- 
gressive future planning. Here, 
also the situation is encouraging. 
Demand for steel has enabled that 
basic industry to enter 1926 with 
what is said to be the highest rate 
of production for this season of 
the year. Building construction, 
whether or not it can maintain the 
pace, is going ahead under full 
steam; and if this great fount of 
prosperity diminishes its flow 
within the next few months, ex- 
penditures by railroads promise to 
make up for it in large measure. 

In brief, business begins 1926 
confidently and _ the financial 
sinews are plentiful for the trans- 
lation of this confidence into 
profit-making and prosperity be- 
getting action. 
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New prices now avail- 
able from any Dodge 
Brothers Dealer 


DopsGe BrRoTHERS 


Startling 


New Prices 
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Vital Improvements ~ 
Attractive New Colors 


Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine operation 
characterize the improved Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap and 
elasticity. 


The lower and more graceful closed bodies are finished 
in rich and attractive colors. 


Vision from within is increased to an almost incredible 
degree. 


Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further notable 
advances in all-steel body construction, in which Dodge 
Brothers have led the world from the very beginning. 
Naturally there is a proportionate gain in operating 
economy — with increased safety and durability. 


Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer 
organization — the finest and most aggressive in the 
world — will gladly give you all the interesting details. 


Dovnsce BroTHEeRS ING.DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MOTOR CARS 
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The Hardest Task 
in the World 


It Is Letting the Worker Alone—Mary R. Cass, Big Business Executive 
Tells How She Succeeded by Making Each Employee Boss of His Own 
Job—Started as Office Girl and Now Is General Manager 
of Three Factories of the F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


NE DAY in 1891 Frederick 
() N. Burt of Buffalo, hired a 

girl of all work for the office 
of his printing shop. In a short 
time, according to his own account, 
he began to find himself perplexed 
to keep her busy. He got no rest 
unless he kept what he 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


face powder—you have used this 
corporation’s products. Set-up 
cigarette boxes—the type made of 
cardboard—represent the leading 
line. The Burt company in its 
three great factories managed by 
Miss Cass makes 90 per cent. of 


use of compressed air, and there 
are a few other side lines. 

You may judge for yourself how 
much of that development is due 
to the policies and methods of Miss 
Cass. It was a big company back 
in 1911 when Mr. Burt sold the 
business to the present 





called a mountain of work 
ahead of her; so after a 
time he gave it up and be- 
gan to leave her more and 
more to her own devices, 
devoting himself to the ex- 
pansion of the business. 

Miss Mary R. Cass there- 
upon took charge of the 
office, and liked the job. 

At the beginning of her 
career the business had 
eight employees, a small 
office, a tiny shop, and if 
Miss Cass had.any title it 
was that of office girl. 

To-day the F. N. Burt 
Company, Ltd., operates 
three factories, supplies 90 
per cent. of the national 
demand for its principal 
product, employs more than 
a thousand men and wo- 
men, and Miss Cass is gen- 
eral manager and a mem- 
ber of the board of di- 
rectors. 

There you have the back- 
ground of a new type of 
business romance. It is 
not simply another of those 
women executive stories. 








corporation, of which S. J. 
Moore, of Toronto, is 
president. Since then it 
has just about doubled. 
At that time upwards of 
two thousand workers 
were required when the 
factories operated at maxi- 
mum capacity. To-day 
twice the output is ob- 
tained with half the num- 
ber of workers through the 
super-development of high 
speed automatic machines 
which were supposed to be 
the last word in efficiency 
fifteen years ago. And ac- 
cording to Miss Cass it 
was the workers them- 
selves who found the way 
to this increase in effi- 
ciency. 

“Twelve of our employ- 
ees were paid substantial 
sums last year for working 
out better methods of per- 
forming various  opera- 
tions,” Miss Cass told me. 
“In nearly every case the 
improvement was the sug- 
gestion of the worker actu- 
ally on a certain job. Iam 








It is the story of a woman 
who believed that the dis- 
cipline of a big business 
need not suffer from more 
than a touch of the human sym- 
pathy and understanding which is 
generally reserved for the home 
even by the most kindly of men 
executives. And, of course, since 
this is a practical world, it is the 
Story of how she put her belief 
to the test and proved it could be 
made to pay dividends. 

[t is quite possible you’ve never 
heard of the F. N. Burt Company. 
But if you have ever smoked or 
handled cigarettes—or if you use 





Mary R. Cass 


General Manager, F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


the boxes of this type used in the 
United States and Canada. And 
that isn’t all. The output in this 
line runs close to a million a day 
in busy times. In addition the cor- 
poration produces three-fifths of 
all the face powder boxes used in 
this country. It also turns out 
every year millions of small boxes 
of all shapes for manufacturers of 
proprietary medicines. Recently 
it has developed a method of mak- 
ing toys out of paper pulp by the 


not including the develop- 
ments brought about by 
experts employed for that 
purpose, who are constant- 
ly at work in our factories seeking 
improvements in machines and 
methods. The point is that the 
rank and file were able to work 
out ideas that had not occurred 
to these technical experts. And 
the reason, in my opinion, is to be 
found less in the lure of the cash 
reward than in the feeling we try 
to instil into our employees that 
they own their jobs.” 

To explain how Miss Cass goes 
about the process of getting 
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workers into that frame of mind, 
let’s go back to the beginning. She 
was a young girl when she found 
the office girl job in Mr. Burt’s 
office. Previously she had gradu- 
ated from high school. Miss Cass’ 
father died when she was eight 
years old, and it was necessary for 
her to contribute to her own sup- 
port and that of her mother. Her 
first job was addressing envelopes 
—work taken as a stop gap while 
she was hoping for a chance to 
be a school teacher. It ended by 
mutual consent when Miss Cass 
learned that the $4 paid her for a 
week’s work was considerably less 
than the piece work rate, and the 
boss learned that she didn’t intend 
to make a career out of 
addressing envelopes. 


a feminine prerogative that most 
of us are inclined to overlook the 
universal yearning for one’s own 
way of doing things. But Miss 
Cass was shrewd and sympathetic 
enough to understand that it is a 
universal need, and to recognize 
that good work is always the pro- 
duct of personal interest which 
cannot be aroused in an auto- 
maton. And to one of her quick 
and resourceful mind this was no 
easy attitude to take. 

“The hardest job in the world,” 
she told me, when I asked her 
about some of the problems that 
had come up in her experience, “is 
to get people to work for you and 
then to let them work out their 
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the problem there is different. 
What I am getting at is that no 
worker can do his best until he 
begins to regard the job as his 
own. 

“It is one thing to tell an em- 
ployee to take a personal interest 
in his work. It is quite another 
to let him alone while he follows 
those instructions, even if he 
makes a few mistakes. Often you 
can measure the interest an em- 
ployee takes in his work, at least 
in the beginning, by the number 
of mistakes he makes. Improve- 
ments generally are nothing more 
than methods of correcting errors 
in a new way of doing something. 
If you do not let some one try the 
new way you never get the 
error which points the way 








In the new job the regu- 
lar duties of the office girl 
consisted of filing letters, 
waiting on customers, 
holding proof, running oc- 
casional errands, and type- 
writing letters previously 
written out in longhand by 
the head of the firm. Miss 
Cass soon found that these 
few tasks left her with 
plenty of time on her 
hands. She began to hunt 
for other things to do. One 
of her first achievements 
was to wash the windows— 
a thing that simply wasn’t 
done in the printing offices 
of thirty-five years ago. 
Letting in the light made it 
necessary to clean up the 
office and give it a touch 
of comfort here and there. 

Naturally, business began 
to pick up. And as it did 
Miss Cass continued her 
policy of. anticipating the 
needs of her employer. 
She opened and nailed 
packing cases- and per- 
formed a thousand and one 
tasks that she never would 
have been asked to do, be- 
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Let the Worker 
Own His Job 


HE hardest job in the ies. 
world,” says Miss Cass, 


to the improvement.” 
The influence of this 
philosophy is instantly 
manifest even to the casual 
visitor in the Burt factor- 
Operating in a field 
of multiple production 
where time is of the es- 


“is to get people to work for you 
and then to let them work out 
their own salvation. Too many 
of us want to dabble in every job, 
and employees too often are not 
given the chance to work out 
their own ideas of how it should 
be done. I believe that is often 
the reason why a business for 
which there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity fails to progress. 

“It is one thing to tell an em- 
ployee to take a personal interest 
in his work. It is quite another 
to let him alone while he follows 
those instructions, even if he 
makes a few mistakes. No 
worker can do his best until he 
begins to regard the job as his 
own.” 




















cause she didn’t want to be 
asked. Even at that early 
age Miss Cass had discovered that 
she was not fond of being ordered 
about on her own job. Too often 
an order carried with it an outline 
of a specific way to do something, 
and this particular office girl 
wanted to do things in her own 
way. So she _ avoided being 
ordered and had her own way by 
trying to do things before the boss 
thought of them. 

In my opinion the secret of this 
remarkable woman’s success in 
handling employees ranging from 
factory machine hands to skilled 
executives and technical men is her 
willingness to give every worker 
his own way, within, of course, 
reasonable limits. The jokesmiths 
have said so much about this being 


own salvation. Too many of us 


sence of profits, the shops 
nevertheless lack the tense- 
ness and nervous strain 
which is familiar in the 
atmosphere of most high- 
speed machine plants. You 
can tell by the spick and 
span appearance of the 
place that a good house- 
keeper is on the job before 
you have gone ten feet into 
one of the shops. And 
then you begin to notice 
that an easy rhythm takes 
the place of the usual clat- 
ter and rush. 

It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, to find an auto- 
matic machine originally 
designed to do the same 
thing to cigarette boxes 
fifteen thousand times a 
day speeded up by special 
gearing to twenty-five 
thousand. Or to find two 
of these machines, operat- 
ing together by means of a 


mechanical hand, taking the place 


want to dabble in every job, and 
employees too often are not given 
the chance to work out their own 
ideas of how it should be done. 
I believe that is often the reason 
why a business for which there is 
plenty of opportunity fails to 
progress. 

“My plan in employing special 
help is to hire a man or a woman 
for a certain work and after pre- 
liminary instructions to let them 
alone to work out the job in their 
own way, watching results, and if 
results fail, suggesting changes in 
methods—or sometimes changing 
the man on the job. The same 
policy is followed in so far as it is 
possible in our factories, although 


of at least two manual workers. 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to ex- 
plain right here that the increase 
in mechanical efficiency is impera- 
tive, and hasn’t thrown anybody 
out of work. Lots of modern 
developments have combined to 
make light factory labor extremely 
scarce in recent years, and in nor- 
mal times the demand to-day far 
exceeds the supply. Women have 
found otker work more to their 
liking in many cases. 

Much of the phenomenal growth 
of the Burt Companies under the 
management of Miss Cass has been 
due to her recognition of this con- 
dition long before it became acute. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Five hundred miles of roads like this entice the motorist to counties suburban to Detroit 


Removing the “Stop-and-Go” 
_ by Super-Highways 


Blockade of Cross Traffic Eliminated in Vast Road Systems Now Under 


Construction—One Project to Bring Philadelphia and New York 
One Hour Nearer by Truck—Detroit Leading in Mileage 


N ARTIST painted an imag- 
A inative picture of what New 

‘York and other big cities 
may look like in the future if traf- 
fic and population continue to in- 
crease, 

The painting showed double- 
decked streets with separate lanes 
of travel for express and local traf- 
fic, both automotive and electric. 
It revealed hanging sidewalks for 
pedestrians, with overhead cross- 
ings, and over the tops of the sky- 
scrapers was a superstructure form- 
ing a landing field for airplanes. 

Newspaper editors throughout 

the country who ran the picture in 
their photographic sections found 
much food for speculation in it. And 
the general burden of their com- 
ment was that “some day, but not 
for many, many years, we may 
come to this.” 
_ Let’s see. I took a copy of that 
illustration to Detroit not long ago 
and showed it, at different times, to 
two men. One of them is Edward 
N. Hines, chairman of the Wayne 
County Board of Road Commis- 
sioners. The other is Sidney D. 
Waldon, president of the Rapid 
Transit Commission of Detroit. 

“It’s a little complicated,” said 
Mr. Hines, “but the double-deck 
highway idea has passed the stage 


By Forrest Dunne 


of imagination. Go take a look at 
Sid Waldon’s transit plans for the 
future of Detroit.” 

“Nothing new about this,” said 
Mr. Waldon, when I showed it to 
him. “Have you seen the Wood- 
ward'and Michigan avenue traffic 
divisions and the plans for Ed 
Hines’ super-highway system?” 

One sunny morning after looking 
over the plans for these develop- 
ments I rode 110 miles in a motor 





EDWARD N. HINES 


Known throughout America as “the 
father of concrete roads.” 


car beside “Ed” Hines in the sub- 
urbs of Detroit without once leav- 
ing the concrete, and without re- 
peating a single mile. 

On two or three stretches of ex- 
press thoroughfare the speedometer 
crept up to fifty-five, and we shot 
by traffic cops who never even no- 
ticed us. They were too busy shov- 
ing slow traffic out of the express 
lanes. 

“Now,” said Mr. Hines, as we 
swung into the driveway of the 
Country Club for luncheon, “don’t 
ever let anybody tell you again that 
the super-highway is a matter for 
speculative discussion—something 
to be put off for another generation 
or two. We’re starting to build 
them now, and in most cities we are 
ten years later than we should 
have been. 

“But make it emphatic that the 
day of wasting time on discussion 
is ended, and that this development 
has now entered the competitive 
stage. In other words, it isn’t any 
longer a matter of choice with any 
of our big cities. Prosperity and 
expansion will follow, as always, 
the path of least resistance, and the 
city that tries to get along with 
narrow streets is going to be left 
in the jam. 

“And just to show you that De- 
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troit and Wayne County are not the 
only places where this idea has 
penetrated,” he added, “‘take a look 
at the work actually under way on 
the Camden and Jersey City super- 
highway developments when you 
get back home.” 


As you may have gathered, the 
super-highway is the latest devel- 
opment by highway engineers to 
speed up motor traffic and to cut 
down the congestion which is 
strangling the business of many big 
cities. But it is more than that. It 
is the first attempt in the history of 
mankind to change the design of 
roads so that slow-moving local 
and cross-over traffic may not inter- 
fere with through travel. Perhaps 
it should be stated the other way 
around — an attempt to keep 
through traffic from choking up the 
business arteries of local commu- 
nities. 

Theoretically, engineers and traf- 
fic experts all over the country 
have known for some years that a 
highway without crossovers will 
handle approximately three times 
as many motor vehicles as a local 
thoroughfare of the same width 
which is subjected to the stop-and- 
go of the corner traffic cop. But 
now, in Detroit, it is possible to put 
the idea to the acid test in short 
stretches of the two boulevards 
mentioned by Mr. Waldon. And 
in New Jersey an even longer test 
will be possible within a year or 
two. 


Michigan, the home of the motor 
car, rightly claims credit for giving 
the world an object lesson in the 
value of adequate roads. Yet it is 
probable that New Jersey will have 
the distinction of putting into serv- 
ice the first stretch of super-high- 
way meeting all the specifications 
of such a thoroughfare in the 
twelve-mile stretch from the Hud- 
son River vehicular tunnel plaza in 
Jersey City to a point below Eliza- 
beth. Already the contracts have 
been let for sections of this work, 
and the engineering difficulties are 
such that it will be the most expen- 
sive highway in the world. 


Before going into the detail of 
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A side view of how one 204 foot super-highway with four car tracks and 

four lanes for automotive traffic will be carried over another, eliminating 

all need for stop-and-go signals or cross-overs. The illustration is from 
a model made for the Detroit Transit Commission. 


that work, however, perhaps I 
ought to tell you something more 
about the two men whose state- 
ments are quoted above. By com- 
mon agreement among traffic ex- 
perts and highway builders, they 
are doing for the big, congested 
cities of the United States what 
Hill and Harriman did for the West 
with railroads. Backed by a group 
of pioneers in Detroit and the 
three surrounding counties of 
Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland, 
Hines and Waldon are visualizing 
standards of accessibility hereto- 
fore confined to the dreams of art- 
ists and the speculation of fiction 
writers. 


More than that, they have given 
an object lesson to all America of 
the kind of support straightfor- 
ward business men can get from 





the people when they go to the 
mat with politicians. Of the two, 
Mr. Hines is more widely known 
outside of Detroit. He is called 
“the father of concrete roads,” 
having built the first stretch of 
highway using this material six- 
teen years ago, when most authori- 
ties insisted it would never be 
needed. The section is still in 
service. All told, he has been in- 
terested in highway work for 
thirty-five years—ever since the 
day of the high-wheeled bike. And 
his program of good roads is taken 
so much as a matter of course now 
in Wayne county that nobody 
bothers trying to oppose him. They 
put his name on all the tickets 
when he comes up for re-election, 
and keep him in office by acclama- 
tion. 































































Extra widening of all roads at 
cross-over approaches—as shown at 
the left—has reduced accidents to 
a minimum in Wayne County, 
Michigan. The illustration at the 
top is of a typical grade separation, 
in the same county, the minimum 
roadway width being 40 feet and 
all banks and approaches graded. 
Nearly all such separations are also 
equipped with pumps to keep them 
free of flood water. 
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Mr. Hines is independently 
wealthy—owner of a big printing 
business and other enterprises. 


The salary of a highway commis- 
sioner is $1,500. It is a tradition 
of Wayne County that “Ed” 
Hines spends more than that every 
year in gas and oil, riding visitors 
over the 500 miles of concrete grid- 
ironing the county and furnishing 
what is by all odds the finest sub- 
urban highway system in the 
world. One city planning expert 
















sistance, and that the big cities 
must make provision for traffic or 
be side-tracked. Like Hines, how- 
ever, Waldon has one great blind 
spot that has carried him through. 
Neither knows when he is licked. 

The best way to indicate what 
Detroit thinks of the Waldon plans 
for rapid transit and for the link-- 
ing up of city streets with the 
super-highway program in the 
three adjacent counties is to point 
out that business interests to-day 
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who spent two or three days trav- 
eling over this system asserted 
it has given Detroit a wider range 
of suburbs than any other city in 
the world, when the element of 
time is considered. 

Mr. Waldon also is a busy man 
who devotes a major portion of his 
time to his city out of civic mo- 
tives. He is doing in Detroit what 
Hines has done in Wayne County. 
When he started he had much the 
same type of opposition to meet. 
Again and again he was called a 
visionary, and again and again he 
was beaten, not only by politicians, 
but also through the refusal of 
business interests to believe his 
oft-repeated warning that business 
will follow the course of least re- 
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more than local importance, it has 
been customary to put part of the 


cost—from 15 per cent. to a third 


—on the city at large in the form 


of taxes. These business men, 
therefore, are asking for improve- 
ments that ultimately will cost 
them seven or eight million dollars. 


Trade Follows the Road 


The reason for making this re- 
quest, of course, is a perfectly 
sound, hard-boiled business rea-° 
son. Waldon and Hines have 
demonstrated after years of effort 
that trade to-day follows the good, 
open road. Until property owners 
in general were convinced on that 
point the super-highway system 
was merely a tentative, specula- 





Free facilities for the motorist help to attract 


thousands 


y Michigan. 


of visitors annually to Wayne County, 
The photograph at the right shows 


one of the tourist lodges built by the county, with 


ample parking space. 


In the upper left is shown 


the inviting living room of the lodge, where visitors 

may enjoy a rest before starting on their way 
again. The lower left illustration is the “rainy 
day” kitchen and dining room. 


are asking for what they fought 
against a few years ago. The city 
has given general approval to a 
fifteen-year program of _ street 
widening to cost, with condemna- 
tions, approximately $135,000,000. 
An orderly scheme has been work- 
ed out for the building of this sys- 
tem, but to-day this is complicated 
by the fact that business interests 
have filed petitions for a section of 
the work to cost $10,000,000. 

The significance of this co-oper- 
ation from property owners is not 
driven home until it is stated that 
under the Detroit plan the entire 
cost of a street widening project 
may be assessed as benefits to 
abutting and adjoining property. 


But since the major projects are of 


tive future plan. To-day those 
who must pay the major share of 
its cost in Detroit and its environs 
are clamoring for the improve- 
ments. Instead of protesting in 
fear of higher taxes, they have 
come to realize that the increase in 
business will make these taxes rel- 
atively unimportant. 

Now, as to what the super-high- 
way is. In Detroit and its suburbs, 
as elsewhere, the engineers started 
out to relieve congestion merely 
by widening streets. Then, as a 
result of their studies, they discov- 
ered that a street without cross- 
overs handles three times as much 
traffic as one limited by the stop- 
and-go system. Mathematically, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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~The “Daily Dozen” for 
Dollar Disorders 


Tell Your Money Where to Go—Don’t Ask It Where It Went! 


homes: Sun peeping over the 

eastern horizon—alarm clock— 
bed clothes thrown back eagerly— 
parents and children leaping lustily 
from warm beds—radio turned on, or 
phonograph records spinning—‘“Al- 
ready, begin! Arms extended, legs 
apart, one, two, three, four.” 

Millions every morning in scant at- 
tire going through funny motions— 
are they crazy? No, they are merely 
taking their daily dozen health exer- 
cises. They have a new appreciation 
of superb physical vigor and are wil- 
ling even to get up fifteen minutes 
earlier each morning to enjoy the 
thrill of bodily fitness. 

That’s all right. It’s a fine sign of 
the times. But how about giving some 
serious attention to our financial fit- 
ness, say five or ten or fifteen min- 
utes a day or even that much time a 
week? How about a daily dozen for 
dollar disorders? 


Geers in a million and more 


The Road to Economic Health 


These exercises represent a pro- 
gram which will put almost any one 
on the road to economic health and 
happiness—and keep him there. Re- 
sult—along with the extra sunset 
years of life which the health exer- 
cises will bring, there will be that fi- 
mancial independence and freedom 
from money worries, without which 
old age becomes a sad tragedy instead 
of glorious contentment. 

There is no nation that has so much 
wealth as the United States. It aver- 
ages something like $3,000 per person. 
That’s why Americans are so likely 
to have financial fevers and indiges- 
tion. That’s one reason why they 
need especially some tonic which will 
help them to make their money mean 
more. Hence this daily dozen for 
dollar disorders. 

Exercise Number One—Earn All 
You Can Honestly. The annual in- 
come of the people of this nation is 
about $60,000,000,000, or $545 per 
person or $2,180 per family of four. 


But 86 per cent. of all workers are. 


reported to get less than $2,000 per 
annum. Only 1 per cent. get as much 
as $8,000 a year. 

Keen students of our economic life 
declare we are only about 50 per cent. 


By E. A. Hungerford . 


efficient. The man who will forget 
the clock and put his maximum en- 
ergy wholeheartedly into his job can 
almost surely improve his income. The 
man who shirks is not earning all he 
can, and what pay he does receive is 
more than is honestly his due. 

Exercise Number Two—Plan Your 
Spending Carefully. Here is an op- 
portunity to exercise real skill. And 
it’s a lot of fun too, if you go at the 
planning in the right spirit. 

There are always certain fixed 


you will spend. The table of sug- 
gested budget estimates accompanying 
this article is based on a careful study. 
However, since conditions vary large- 
ly in different parts of the country, 
it can only be a suggestion. But it 
may help you to get started. 
Exercise Number Three—Spend 
for What You Need Wisely. That’s a 
good trick if you can do it. Accord- 
ing to the “American Education Di- 
gest,” here is how the average dollar 
is disposed of—living cost 24% cents, 




















Suggested Budget Estimates 
Income for One Month 

including receipts From. 
pS eee $100 $150 $150 $200 $200 $250 $300 $400 
Number of Persons in . — 

SUED 4450466644456 1 1 2 3 4 4 4 4 
CE i a nndn nd eee nS Gb 8B A2A-S- DD BD 
a rere Hn 5b Sb @waonasa DB ®D 
Ser ae ee 35 40 40 SO 55 55 6 70 
PT Te Pee 20 30 40 50 SO 55 70 8 
RR as io ud daa wid wrmeandrds 8s. @ 
Operating Expense .... 10 13 15 20 25 35 50 70 
Advancement ......... : HB 28 © 5 20 25 40 
Total Income.......... $100 $150 $150 $200 $200 $250 $300 $400 














charges. The necessities of life may 
be classified naturally under four 
heads: food; clothes; shelter ; and op- 
erating, which is sub-divided into 
light, fuel, furnishings and repairs, 
extra help, medical, taxes, water and 
ice, insurance (not life), personal 
gifts, carfare—and miscellaneous, in- 
cluding haircut, postage, stationery, 
razor blades, telephone, tooth brushes 
and powder, express, children’s allow- 
ance, automobile, etc. 

In addition, consider these desirable 
factors of life such as advancement, 
including vacation, recreation, edu- 
cation, and then saving and giving. 
Special items that should be plannéd 
for in advance may include taxes, 
mortgage on home, life insurance, fire 
insurance, auto insurance, accident 
and health insurance, payments on 
automobile, club dues, contributions, 
decorating house, buying furniture 
and equipment, vacation, notes due 
at bank, interest due, water, rent, coal. 

In planning your spending care- 
fully, estimate in advance for what 


luxuries 22 cents, waste 14 cents, mis- 
cellaneous 13% cents, investment 11 
cents, crime 8% cents, government 
4Y%4 cents, schools 1% cents and 
church % of a cent. 

Play with these figures a little and 
here is what you get. We spend 
nearly as much for luxuries as for 
living costs, one-half as much for in- 
vestment as for luxuries, waste more 
than one-half as much as it costs to 
live, spend only one-fifteenth as much 
for school and education as for luxu- 
ries, waste nine times as much as we 
spend on school and education, spend 
six times as much for crime and its 
punishment as for school and educa- 
tion, twice as much for school and 
education as for church and religious 
interests, eleven times as much on 
crime and its punishment as on church 
and religious interests, waste $19 for 
every $1 we spend on church and re- 
ligious interests, and spend $29 on 
luxuries for every $1 given to church 
and religious interests. The financial 
muscles which this exercise is sup- 
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posed to benefit appear to be very 
flabby indeed. 

Exercise Number Four—Record 
Money Transactions Accurately. 
Having planned well and spent wisely 
the recording gives you a delightful 
picture of how it all happened. No 
modern business concern of any im- 
portance would dare to operate with- 
out keeping accurate books. A human 
being or a family—these are the most 
important concerns on earth. The 
figures should be put down to indicate 
in what direction you are going, 
whether successward or otherwise. 

These four exercises can be taken 
up at once by any one without fear of 
stiffness due to lack of previous ex- 
perience. They comprise the main 
essentials of what is often referred to 
as keeping a budget. The other exer- 
cises can be taken up one at a time 
until all twelve become fixed habits. 

Exercise Number Five—Save Part 
of Your Pay Regularly. That sounds 
trite. So does the admonition to 
brush your teeth daily—good advice, 
nevertheless. 

From 30 to 65 years at average 
salary of $250 a month a man earns 
$105,000. If one-tenth is saved, he 
will have $10,500, not counting any 
interest. Interest in a savings bank 
at only 4 per cent. compounded would 
more than double this amount. 

School children’s banks have $20,- 
000,000 on deposit and all of the 
American people save about $30,000,- 
000 per day, or about 25 cents for 
every man, woman and child. Plan to 
save a definite proportion of your in- 
come. Work your plan! 

Exercise Number Six—Consult 
Your Banker Frequently. This busi- 
ness man is much more human than 
he is frequently pictured in fiction. 
You may be surprised to find out 
what an important service he renders 
to society and what a valuable coun- 
selor on money matters he can be to 
you. 

It is considered a good idea to have 
two kinds of banking accounts—a 
savings account in which you accumu- 
late your surplus, and a checking ac- 
— which you use in paying your 
ills, 

Exercise Number Seven—lInvest 
What You Save Safely. What end- 
less tragedies could be avoided if 



































folks would take up this exercise! 
Keep your money out of that billion- 
dollar pile that annually goes into un- 


reliable securities. It’s mighty hard 
to comprehend the vastness of a bil- 
lion dollars. Why that amount equals 
one. million people paying $1,000 to- 
ward homes. It equals one million 
helping a son or daughter through 
college. It equals one million buying 
automobiles. It nearly equals $10 
put in a savings bank by every person 
in the United States. Let’s plug up 
this ugly hole. 

The savings bank is a good place 
to put profits. In 1924, 38,867,994 
savings accounts totaled $20,873,502,- 
000. A man, 30 years old, who saves 
$32.95 a month, at 4 per cent. will be 
worth $30,000 at 65 years of age. 

Life insurance is another medium 
of investing. A total of $65,000,000,- 
000 of protection was in effect at the 
beginning of 1925. A man 20 years 
old wants to be worth $30,000 at 65 
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years of age. He takes a $3,000 pol- 
icy at a cost of about $6 a month. 
At 22 he takes $3,000 more, at 24 
takes $5,000 more, at 26 takes $5,000 
more, at 28 takes $5,000 more. At 65 
he has $21,000 plus dividends of $9,- 
000, or a total of $30,000. The total 
cost is less than $50 a month. 

Then there are any number of good 
stocks and bonds from which your 
banker will cheerfully help you to 
make selections. But don’t buy on 
hearsay; get the facts, and heed the 
advice of persons qualified to give 
advice. 

Exercise Number Eight—Protect 
Your Loved Ones Adequately. You 
owe them this much consideration. 
There are two primary ways of doing 
this exercise. The first is by carry- 
ing life insurance. It is a fact that 
most of our material wealth is pro- 
tected by insurance. Almost every 
house has insurance against loss by 
fire. Yet only a small percentage of 
houses burn up. But everybody dies. 
Yet only a small part of human life 
has its value covered by insurance. 

Then protect your loved ones by 
making a will so that the estate you 
create by life insurance and other- 
wise will go surely and quickly to 
those who should have it. Don’t say 
that because your estate is small a will 
is unnecessary. It is very important 
that even small amounts go where you 
want them to go to give the greatest 
possible benefits to your loved ones. 
If you should die to-day, what re- 
sources will your loved ones have? 
Make out a schedule. How does it 
compare with the present income? In- 
clude annual interest from cash in 
bank, income from investments, in- 
come from life insurance invested at 
6 per cent., income from rents, busi- 
ness, etc. An estate of $30,000 will 
give a family an income of only $150 
a month. 

Exercise Number Nine—Avoid 
Waste Diligently. What we Ameri- 
cans thoughtlessly throw into our 
garbage cans would feed an army. 
William E. Knox, former president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion, says, “Forty-four million peo- 


ple, two-fifths of our population, are 

gainfully employed in the United 

States, earning more than $60,000,- 
(Continued on page 26) 


























Putting a New Value on 
An Old “Nuisance” 


By R. H. Grant 


General Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Co. 


FEW years ago economists 
A predicted future automobile 

production. Their predic- 
tions turned out to be too low; the 
reason for this was that they based 
their calculations on new cars. 
Shortly after they did their work 
the used car began to be a big 
feature. 

As a result of the development of 
the used car market, the public 
were able to buy automobiles at a 
very low price. The used car mar- 
ket, in other words, broadened out 
the base of the pyramid and 
brought into the field of automo- 
bile users many people who could 
not so quickly have bought auto- 
mobiles if there were nothing but 
the new car market to draw on. 

The development of the used car 
market resulted in tremendously 
benefiting the public from the 
standpoint of automobile transpor- 
tation. There is a great economic 
benefit in the fact that there is a 
large amount of unused transpor- 
tation in automobiles after the 
original owners are ready to give 
up the new cars which they have 
purchased, and from the fact that 
the used car market enables this 
unused transportation to be passed 
on at low prices to users who 
otherwise could not purchase auto- 
mobiles. 


Vital Part of the Industry 


The used car market has de- 
veloped to a point where it is of 
practically the same importance as 
the new car market. Everybody in 
the automobile business, dealers 
and manufacturers alike, must keep 
thoroughly up-to-date with the 
used car market in order intelli- 
‘ gently to judge of their new car 
requirements. If a dealer is going 
to move the number of new cars 
written into his contract by the 
factory, he must, of necessity, have 
the proper outlet for his used cars. 
If the manufacturer is going to 
move his schedule of production, 
he must be intelligently informed 
as to the possibilities of his dealers 
moving the required volume of 
used cars; otherwise his new cars 
will back up on him and he will not 
be able to ship what he produces. 

For a dealer to be able intelli- 
gently to estimate the outlet for 
new cars, he must first plan his cap- 
stal and property requirements to 


move a sufficient number of used 
cars, so that he can handle the new 
cars that he contracts for. 

In the future handling of an 
automobile contract, it will be 
necessary for a dealer to build up 
a reputation for dependability in 
the handling of his used cars the 
same as he would any other line of 














R. H. Grant 


HE used car has_ been 

pretty thoroughly cussed 
for so long that its virtues 
have remained unsung. Dur- 
ing boom sales periods for 
new cars it has had a notor- 
ious habit of getting in the 
way and tying up dealers’ 
capital. In this article, Mr. 
Grant creates a constructive 
viewpoint. He puts a new 
value on an old nuisance by 
pointing out that the used car 
is a distinct social factor in 
that it has speeded up the 
motorization — and therefore 
the contentment—of the aver- 
age American. 








merchandise. The public will buy 
freely only from those places where 
they are sure of getting good 
values for the money they spend. 
In order to get a desirable reputa- 
tion as a used car merchant, it will 
be necessary for the dealer to re- 
condition thoroughly the automo- 
biles he sells. Unless this is done 
there will be so many annoying 
troubles passed on to the used car 
buying public that his reputation 
from a merchandising standpoint 
can never be built up. : 





A lot of attention will also have 
to be given to establishing a proper 
relationship between the down- 
payment and terms on which new 
cars are sold, in relation to the 
down-payment and terms of the 
used cars. If a proper relationship 
is not established and if new cars 
sell too readily in relation to used 
cars because the new car terms are 
more attractive, it will only be a 
short time until the dealer’s invest- 
ment in used ‘cars is too heavy; 
then he will have to stop trading 
and the movement of his new cars 
will in this way be impeded. 

The future outlook ?s such that 
the manufacturer and the dealer 
must make an intensive study of 
the used car market, and factory 
policies must be established taking 
into consideration used car mer- 
chandising as well as new car mer- 
chandising. 

The dealer must survey his busi- 
ness as a whole. He must add to 
his used car contract the number 
oi used cars that he will have to 
handle to take care of his new car 
contract; then he must study his 
business establishment on the basis 
of handling the total number of 
cars involved. The factory must 
study the situation, as indicated 
above, with the dealers, and by 
adopting policies in recognition of 
the used car conditions of the coun- 
try, there will be an intelligent co- 
operation with dealers which will 
enable them not only to care for 
their new car merchandising, but 
also for their used car merchandis- 
ing, in such a manner as will let 
both proceed in an orderly way. 





Morning Prayer 

The day returns and brings us 
the petty round of irritating con- 
cerns and duties. Help us to play 
the man, help us to perform them 
with laughter and kind faces; let 
cheerfulness abound with industry. 
Give us to go blithely on our busi- 
ness all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and 
undishonored, and grant us in the 
end the gift of sleep. Amen.—Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. 

* * * 

The man behind the gun to-day 
isn’t the same fellow we were prais- 
ing eight years ago.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Lessons in Achievement 


Keep Abreast of the Times 


HETHER a man be his 
W own employer or work- © 

ing for another, the de- 
gree of his success invariably de- 
pends largely on his readiness to 
adopt new ideas and to adapt him- 
self to new conditions in his cho- 
sen occupation. Business life, like 
life in general, is constantly in a 
state of flux, of change. That 
which was valid and necessary 
yesterday may be unnecessary and 
even unsound to-day. New times, 
new customs and methods, is the 
law. 

Of course there are certain im- 
mutable principles which persist 
through all change. 

It always has been and always 
will be required of the as- 
pirant to success that he 


By H. Addington Bruce 


meetings. Why should I begin 


now? I should only have to lis- 
ten to papers by young jackanapes 


who have nothing to tell me. I 


can better, much better, occupy 


my time at home, studying and 
writing.” 

Yet those same jackanapes 
might at least have impressed upon 
my stay-at-home acquaintance the 
truth that the history-reading pub- 
lic of to-day is vastly different 
from the history-reading public of 
the period when he began to spe- 
cialize in the teaching and writing 
of history. Then wordiness and 
stodginess were expected of his- 
torians. Now the demand is for 
directness, vitality, and at least a 


changes in the general world of 
business. 

To the young man whose income 
is small the expense of subscrib- 
ing, even to one or two periodicals 
bearing directly or indirectly on 
his work, may seem formidable. 
Really it is negligible compared 
with the benefits that will accrue 
to him from a keen, intelligent 
reading of these periodicals. In 
fact, he cannot afford to dispense 
with them if he would make come 
true, in anything like entirety, his 
dreams and hopes for the years 
that lie ahead. 

Nor can he afford to ignore the 
growth-promoting possibilities of 
trade conventions, of membership 
in business clubs and com- 
mercial organizations, of 








be, among other things, in- 
dustrious, zealous, honest, 
and reliable. Open-minded- 
ness and adaptability never 
can take the place of 
qualities such as_ these. 
The point is that unless the 
worker, over and above 
his other qualities, shows 
himself open-minded and 
adaptable, unless he shows 
himself eagerly resilient, 
he must always be to some 
extent a laggard and may 
experience ultimate failure 
instead of the notable suc- 
cess that might be his. 
And the unfortunate fact 
is that the mass of workers 
do not appreciate this. 








Progress or Be Left 
Behind 


ROM first to last, the worker 
in any business must appre- 
ciate the inevitability of change. 
Always he must avail himself of 
any agency that will aid him to 
meet the new demands imposed 
by the passage of time. 
wise, no matter how keen his am- 
bition, no matter what his native 
ability, he will find himself soon 


or late among the conspicuously 
left behind. 


Other- 


attendance at lectures on 
subjects of business inter- 
est to him, of informal dis- 
cussion with fellow- 
workers regarding matters 
of mutual significance to 
him and to them. From all 
these sources he can gain 
ideas of a constructive sort 
unattainable by the man 
who lives and works in 
physical solitude. 

So with the business man 
who, no longer young, is 
perhaps at the head of a 
prosperous business of his 
own. 

It is the height of folly 
for such a man to imagine 
that he has reached a point 














Even many workers above 
the average in ambition do 
not appreciate it. 

They apply themselves earnest- 
ly enough to learn the technique of 
their work. Having learned it, 
and having displayed sundry char- 
acteristics which command the fa- 
vorable notice of their superiors, 
they rise to a certain point. They 
rise no further, if only because 
they are under the delusion that 
business-doing is static and that 
what they have already learned 
will enable them to meet all the 
demands of the future. 

Their state of mind is akin to 
that of an historian of my ac- 
quaintance, who, when I asked him 
if he were going to. the annual 
meeting of a learned association 
of which he was a member, made 
answer : 

“I have never gone to these 


fair measure of conciseness. 

Clinging to the old tradition, it 
is hardly surprising that my friend 
of the scholastic cloister laments 
that almost the only people who 
read his ponderous works are the 
students who have to read them. 
Unwittingly he has handicapped 
himself by not using facilities that 
would have enabled him to keep 
abreast of the times. 

So do innumerable financiers, 
innumerable salesmen, innumer- 
able workers in all manner of in- 
dustries handicap themselves by 
keeping away from conventions; 
by never reading trade journals; 
by not even glancing into such 
magazines as the one in which this 
article appears, magazines whose 
special mission it is to describe, 
even to prognosticate, significant 


where adaptability and 
openness to new ideas are 
no longer indispensable. If he does 
so imagine, he had better sell out 
forthwith, lest he come to grief 
as many a whilom successful busi- 
ness man has done, including sev- 
eral known to me personally. 


In sum: 

From first to last, the worker in 
any business must appreciate the 
inevitability of change. Always 
he must avail himself of any 
agency, from the convention to 
the trade journal, that will aid 
him to meet the new demands im- 
posed by the passage of time. 
Otherwise, no matter how keen 
his ambition, no matter what his 
native ability, he will find himself 
soon or late among the conspic- 
uously left behind. 

Keep abreast of the times and 
grasp new-day opportunities. 








Profits from Waste 


How Chemistry Turns Left-overs Into Money-making Products 


By Harrison E. Howe 


Editor, Industrial & Engineermng Chemistry 


RETIRED wood waste burn- 
A er at the Bogalusa, Louisi- 
ana, plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., bears a 


legend that tells an inspiring story. 
It reads: 


Born October 1, 1908 
Died July 4, 1924 

Every day during my life of sixteen 
years I consumed daily 560 cords 
of waste material or a total of 2,- 
688,000 cords. 

I cost $25,000, but my fire has de- 
stroyed $1,344,000 worth of what was 
formerly considered waste. 

The complete utilization of the saw 
mill refuse in the manufacture of pa- 
per has my fire forever extinguished. 
On the statute books of the 

Southern states there was once 
placed a law forbidding dumping 
cotton seed into the streams be- 
cause it rotted there, poisoned the 
fish, and became a general nuis- 
ance. 


Service of Scientists 


These are but two of many ex- 
amples where the application af 
science—particularly chemistry— 
has changed the problem of waste 
disposal into processes for waste 
utilization that have meant sub- 
stantial profits to the industries 
concerned. 

Much has been written regarding 
wasteful America, but there is too 
little appreciation, even in the in- 
dustries themselves, of the work 
which men of science have per- 
formed in making the most of the 
opportunities which _ industrial 
wastes afford. 

The lumber industry has been 
criticized at length for the large 
percentage of the trees which it 
leaves in the forest or wastes at 
the various stages of lumber manu- 
facture. The require- 
ments of the American 
market, the failure to 
change specifications in 
the light of new inform- 
ation, which would en- 
able resources to keep 
pace with demands, and 
other factors provide the 
lumber business with 
-many alibis. Years be- 
fore the wood waste 
burner at Bogalusa lost 
its job, chemists inves- 
tigated the disposition 
of wood waste at that 
point and recommended 
a number of procedures 


to convert this waste into sal- 
able materials. The advice was 
not acted upon at the time, but 
had it been, the profits of the com- 
pany could have been materially 
increased, particularly during the 
War years. The waste at Bogalusa 
is now converted into paper-mak- 
ing material. At the time the com- 
pany was urged to convert its 
waste into kraft paper, kraft was 
selling for $70 per ton. Then came 
the War and for some time it 
brought $240 per ton, and at the 
present time the price is well above 
$100 per ton. 

Cotton seed is no longer dumped 
into the streams of the South. In- 
stead, a large oil-pressing industry 
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The wood waste burner at the Bogalusa, Louisiana, 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Company which 
destroyed $1,344,000 worth of what was formerly con- 
sidered wood waste, but which is now being manufac- 


tured into paper. 


anxiously awaits from year to year 


the: forecasts of the cotton crop, 
for upon the supply of seed de- 
pends its chance of good business. 
A careful investigation of cotton 
seed revealed that four main 
products might be obtained from 
this waste. Chemists have de- 
veloped some _ sixteen principal 
commercial uses and hundreds of 
minor uses for linters, meal, hulls, 
and oil within the space of- half a 
century. To follow the utilization 
of the cotton seed‘and the products 
which chemical research has made 
possible, to their ultimate products, 
seemingly leads far afield. 

From the _linters, artificial 
leather, lamp and candle wicks, 
artificial silk, writing paper, explo- 
sives, and cellulose toilet articles 
are made; from the cake and meal, 
feedstuffs and fertilizers; while 
from -the oil there comes a long 
list of edible products, including the 
hard fats made by the treatment 
of the oil with hydrogen under 
particular conditions established 
by research, and miscellaneous 
products ranging from paints and 
cosmetics to candles and _ lubri- 
cating oils, soap stocks, roofing 
tar, and soaps. 


Commercial Foresight 


Some of the outstanding com- 
mercial developments in America 
have been built up as a re- 
sut of a determination to prevent 
wastes of industrial 
materials. Some com- 
panies might almost be 
accused of pyramiding, 
for the utilization of one 
waste has sometimes 
given a product plus an 
excess of material that 
might easily become a 
waste but for which an- 
other use has been 
found. 

There is in New Eng- 
land a splendid example 
of such commercial fore- 
sight. Late in 1852 a 
lumber business with a 
small sawmill was estab- 
lished in New Hamp- 
shire. In time, with the 
gradual disappearance of 
trees suitable for mer- 
chantable lumber, paper 
mills were added to the 
plant, and by and by a 
sulfite pulp mill was 
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The La Tuque plants of the Brown Company. 


built. In time it came to be desir- 
able to produce the chlorine re- 
quired for bleaching the pulp, and 
the excess water power available 
was made to generate electricity 
to operate the chlorine cells. A 
market was found for the caustic 
soda, a by-product of this opera- 
tion, and when a later demand 
arose for sulfite pulp bleached more 
toward the yellow than the blue, 
the considerable amount of chlo- 
rine released by such a change 
was utilized to manufacture hydro- 
chloric acid. But still there was 
some chlorine in excess and so a 
process was developed for the 
manufacture of chloroform from 
acetone. Later, the manufacture 
of carbon disulfide was begun. 
While part of this product is sold 
as such, it also serves as the start- 
ing point for the manufacture of 
carbon tetrachloride and _ sulfur 
chloride. 


Hydrogen Put to Work 


Hydrogen was another of the 
wastes in this group of chemical 
industries. It has been put to work 
to hydrogenate vegetable oils, the 
process involving the atomizing of 
the oil over a _ nickel catalyst 
through which hydrogen is con- 
stantly seeping. The result is a 
hard fat suitable for food uses, 
and millions of pounds of this type 
of fat are now marketed annually 
in the United States. This branch 
of the New Hampshire business 
has grown until plantations for 
the production of peanuts to sup- 
ply the peanut oil have been ac- 
quired. 

Another branch of the business, 
namely, the production of kraft 
pulp by what is known as the sul- 
fate process, requires that the soda 
used must be recovered from the 





waste liquors if the process is to 
be profitable. The older methods 
for recovering this soda are ac- 
companied by several disadvan- 
tages, not the least of which is the 
liability of an explosion within the 
incinerator where the soda from 
the black liquor is inclined. to form 
rings which act as a dam, on one 
side of which is molten soda and 
black ash and on the other the 
liquor being evaporated. Occasion- 
ally this ring breaks and an ex- 
plosion may result. A new method 
for obviating such risks and at the 
same time recovering soda in much 
better form was devised, and where 
formerly large quantities of fuels 
were required, 1,600 horse power 
per day is obtained from the oper- 
ation in addition to that required 
for the evaporation process, this 
power resulting from the burning 
of the lignin of the wood which 
separates from the fibers in the 
process of pulp manufacture. 

A classical example of what may 
be done with waste to prevent 
further wastes is to be found in the 
experience of the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations of Hawaii. Here 
soil and weather conditions made 
it difficult in some regions to grow 
cane at a profit. It cost too much 
to keep down the weeds by hoe- 
ing. Tarred paper, so made as to 
permit the growing cane shoots 
to break through, was found ef- 
ficient in the suppression of weeds, 
but the paper was costly. So chem- 
ists were called upon to develop 
methods for the manufacture of 
such paper from the waste sugar 
cane or bagasse. This has been 
accomplished and for some years 
this prepared paper has served to 
reduce the cost of raising the cane 
crop by from 50 to 70 per cent. and 
has helped to increase the yield of 





In the background is shown a pile of kraft pulp which is now manufactured 
here in large quantities from what was formerly considered waste. 


cane as much as ten tons per acre. 
More recently it has been applied 
to the pineapple fields with en- 
couraging and economically im- 
portant results which are constant- 
‘ly becoming more apparent. 


Selection of Raw Materials 


In manufacturing, important 
wastes are frequently due to the 
production of too many seconds. 
In many plants the percentage of 
seconds has been reduced to the 
vanishing point when scientists 
have had an opportunity to estab- 
lish the causes leading to the pro- 
duction of seconds and have sug- 
gested new raw materials, changes 
in temperatures, improvements in 
heat treating, and a host of other 
procedures. There are many in- 
stances of waste due to the use of 
materials bought empirically, 
whereas a little investigation 
showed that good products could 
be obtained from cheaper raw 
materials. In his autobiography, 
Andrew Carnegie points out that 
important among his early suc- 
cesses was the discovery, with the 
help of a chemist, that he could 
make superior steel from iron ores 
costing less than those used by his 
competitors. 

There is some confusion as to 
what waste’ really is. To refrain 
from using some natural resources 
such as water power may in itself 
constitute a great waste. To use 
lavishly other irreplaceable re- 
sources may be a waste, as for ex- 
ample, the unrestricted and inef- 
ficient use of natural gas. The 
chemist and his fellow scientists 
seek to serve industry by promo- 
ting the best type of conservation, 
which may be described. as the 
complete and efficient use of our 
natural resources. 





NCOURAGEMENT, appreciation, praise are 

appreciated by all mortals who strive honestly. 
Do we run the risk of not being believed when we 
assure readers thai “Forbes” was not conceived and 
founded primarily to make money, but sprang from a 
humble, sincere desire to do something to bring about 
better understanding, greater harmony, broader sym- 
pathy between employers and employed, between 
finance and investors, between leaders and followers, 


Hubert T. Parson, president, F. 


W. Woolworth Company: 


I consider ForBes one of the most 
constructive financial periodicals 
published. You get right down into 
the meat of the cocoanut without 
going all around Robinhood’s Barn 
with undue explanation. Every- 
thing seems to be boiled down to 
hard facts and you seem to have the 
faculty of gathering in these facts 
and setting them up in good form. 


Percy H. Johnston, president, 


The Chemical National Bank: 


I have the highest regard for 
Forses. It is a help and an inspira- 
tion. It is forceful, clean and con- 
servative, and should be on the 
work-table of every aspiring young 
man. 


Fairfax Harrison, 
Southern Railway System: 


Whenever I have read Forzes 
MacazineE I have been struck by the 
shrewd Scottish common sense of 
the editor, as well as by his practice 
of taking pains to lay solid founda- 
tions for his business judgments and 
predictions. These seem to me to 
be qualities as admirable as they are 
unusual in an age when many jour- 
nalists are content to be superficial 
if only they are clever. 


Edward S. Jordan, president, 


Jordan Motor Car Company: 


Forses is one of the very few 
magazines which I read. I always 
find it full of very interesting, 
human, accurate information. 


E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh 


Valley Railroad Company: 


I get Forses at home and never 
miss looking it over. It contains 
many articles which I find of inter- 
est and the whole spirit of the pub- 
lication upholds the highest ideals 
of business. I think you are doing 
a most constructive work. 


C. F. Kelley, president, Anacon- 


da Copper Mining Company: 
I feel you are accomplishing a 
splendid educational work along the 


president, 





down? 


right lines. You have the faculty 
of bringing, and through your work 
are bringing, facts about business 
and business people, to the public 
in such a way that not only are the 
essentials readily comprehended, but 
you also create an atmosphere that 
stimulates interest and inspires con- 
fidence. 

Your own manifest independence 
of thought and action have estab- 
lished confidence in the integrity of 
your opinions. I regard your work 
as exceedingly helpful. 


James Simpson, president, Mar- 
shall Field & Company: 


Your articles have a human inter- 
est that grips the reader. Using 
living persons for concrete examples 
makes your material interesting and 
delightful reading. 

The good work that you are doing 
in disseminating sound information 
about financial and investment mat- 
ters is very beneficial and helpful, 
and makes for intelligent, well-in- 
formed public opinion. 


Robert Dollar, Dollar Steamship 
Line: 
In reading your articles in ForBes 


I find something new and of value 
in every issue. 


John N. Willys, president, The 
Willys-Overland Company: 


I like to read Forses MaGAzINeE. 


Alvan Macauley, president and 
general manager, Packard Motor 
Car Company: 

Believing that the opinion of a 
number is better than of an indi- 
vidual, I canvassed the Packard or- 
ganization to ascertain their atti- 
tude towards Forses Macazine. In 
a word—they read it and like it. 
It helps them in planning for the 
future. 


B. L. Winchell, chairman and 
president, Remington Typewriter 
Company: 

The extraordinary work which 
you are doing for men who are en- 





between industry and labor, between producers and 
consumers, between those high up and those lower 


It is infinitely gratifying to the “Forbes” staff, after 
eight years’ effort, to receive hundreds, even thousands, 
of kind, inspiring messages of commendation such as 
are summarized on this page. To these and to the many 
others whose letters impel us to redouble our zeal 
to serve worthily, we offer our deepest thanks. 


gaged in carrying on and develop- 
ing commerce is exceedingly valu- 
able. Your business philosophy so 
tersely and uniquely expressed must 
appeal definitely to every man who 
is fortunate enough to read what 
you write. 


James Speyer, 


banker, New York: 


I have been a _ subscriber to 
ForBes since its beginning. I be- 
lieve it is rendering valuable service 
in educating public opinion to ar- 
rive at fair and common sense so- 
lutions of important problems, so 
as to insure the greatest good to 
the greatest number. I say this as 
a citizen, and as one who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of our country 
as a whole. 

As a business man and banker, I 
am glad to add, that Fores is 
using its influence to cultivate a spirit 
of fair dealing at home and abroad, 
and that the advice which it gives 
about the general outlook and spe- 
cial investments is sound, independ- 
ent and free from prejudice one way 
or another. 


Martin J. Insull: 


Forses MaGazIneE is to be com- 
mended for the service it has under- 
taken in increasing the public’s un- 
derstanding of its essential industries, 
including the electric light and power 
industry with which I have the 
honor of being connected. 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, 
chairman and president, Canadian 
National Railways: 


I like the spirit of optimism—sane 
optimism—which one always finds in 
Forses. It has been said that a 
pessimist is one who finds a diffi- 
culty in every opportunity, and an 
optimist one who finds an opportu- 
nity in every difficulty. It is optim- 
ism, backed by sanity, which wins 
the battle of business. 


O. P. Van Sweringen: 


Your magazine covers a most in- 
teresting field and I believe it to be 
a helpful and wholesome influence. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 














Initiative 

The rarest of human qualities 
is initiative. That, at least, is one 
man’s conviction. 

All worthwhile men have good 
thoughts, good ideas and good in- 
tensions—but precious few of 
them ever translate those into 
action. 

How many of us are inspired by 
what we read, see or hear; adapt 
the inspiration to a practical busi- 
ness idea and then do nothing 
through lack of initiative. 

Overcome this in ourselves and 
in those under our direction and 
the greatest tonic possible will have 
been administered to our business. 
Let us try some treatment in this 
direction John Hancock Field. 

* * * 


Every man is a priest even invol- 
untarily: his conduct is an un- 
spoken sermon which is ever 
preaching to others.—Amiel. 

x * x 


The prizes go to those who meet 
emergencies successfully. And the 
way to meet emergencies is to 
do each daily task the best we can; 
to act as though the eye of op- 
portunity were always upon us. 

In the hundred-yard race the 
winner doesn’t cross the tape line 
a dozen strides ahead of the field. 
He wins by inches. 

So we find it in ordinary busi- 
ness life. The big things that 
come our way are seldom the re- 
sult of long thought or careful 
planning, but rather they are the 
fruit of seed planted in the daily 
routine of our work.—William 
Feather. "> 

You can do what you think you 
can. You may succeed when 
others do not believe in you, but 
never when you do not believe in 
yourself.—Micrometer. 

x * * 


The truth which another man 
has won from Nature or from life 
is not our truth until we have lived 
it. Only that becomes real or 
helpful to any man which has cost 
the sweat of his brow, the effort 
of his brain, or the anguish of his 
soul. He who would be wise must 
daily earn his wisdom.—David 
Starr Jordan. 











Toil 
By M. C. Waugh 

It’s not so much what you've 
battled and fought, 

As how you have built the thing 
which you wrought. 

You may be a prince in some dis- 
tant clime, 

Or merely a fool who figures out 
rime; 

But whether you wield the sceptor 
of power, 

Or whether you nurture only a 
flower. 

The thing which counts most when 
dust turns to dust, 

Is whether you’re toil worn, or 
covered with rust. 
From M. C. Waugh, Anchoen, Cal. 

* 


Men are often capable ot greater 
things than they perform. They 
are sent into the world with bills 
of credit, and seldom draw to 
their full extent—Walpole. 





A Text 
Fok with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged; 
and with what measure ye meet, 
it shall be measured to you 
again.—Matthew 7:2. 


Sent in by H. Vreeland, Chicago, 
Ill. What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams”’ is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The secret of happiness is not 
in doing what one likes—but in 
liking what one has to do.—Barrie. 


Think Right 


Think smiles, and smiles shall be; 
Think doubt, and hope will flee. 
Think love, and love will grow; 
Think hate, and hate you'll know. 
Think good, and good is here; 
Think vice—its jaws appear! 
Think joy, and joy ne’er ends; 
Think gloom, and dusk descends. 
Think faith, and faith’s at hand; 
Think ill—it stalks the land. 
Think peace, sublime and sweet, 
And you that peace will meet. 
Think fear, with brooding mind, 
And failure’s close behind, 
Think this: “I’m Going to Win!” 
Think not of what has been. 
Think “Victory ;” Think “I Can!” 
Then you’re a Winning Man! 
—David V. Bush. 














‘anybody 


Calvin Coolidge. 


Demand more of yourself than 
else expects of you. 
Never excuse yourself to your- 
self.—Beecher. 

* * x 

There’s no thrill in easy sailing 
when the skies are clear and blue, 
there’s no joy in merely doing 
things which any one can do. But 
there is some satisfaction that is 
mighty sweet to take, when you 
reach a_ destination that you 
thought you’d never make.—Spi- 
rella. 

* * * 

The qualities we possess never 
make us so ridiculous as those we 
pretend to have.—Anon. 

From M. Jerome, Burlington, Ia. 
x ok Ox 


We do not need more material 
development, we need more spirit- 
ual development. We do not 
need more intellectual power, we 
need more character. We do not 
need more government, we need 
more culture. We do not need 
more law, we need more religion. 
We do not need more of the things 
that are seen, we need more of the 
things that are unseen.—President 


* * * 


Your value is increased as the 
need for supervision is decreased. 
The man whose work constantly 
requires watching must, of course, 
help pay the watcher—Exchange. 

* “2 «© 


Anger is never without a reason, 
but seldom with a good one.— 
Franklin. 

From F. G. Woodruff, Hoilywood, Calif. 


* * 


There are laws of economics which 
are as fixed as the laws of gravity 
and which cannot be changed or in- 
fluenced by public will or sentiment. 
—Henry L. Doherty. 


ee + 
If you cannot win, make the one 


ahead break the record.—Keene 
Thrusts. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 














How to Control Costs ~ 


of Production 


High Wage Levels and Increasing European Competition May Be Hurdled 
by Manufacturers Who Apply Simplification, Best Methods of Machine 
Production, and Intelligent Research 


the war and post-war inflation- 

ary period. The materials that 
could be bought in 1913 for $1, cost 
$2.50 in 1920. Then deflation set in 
and prices came down with rather 
disastrous rapidity. The things that 
could be bought for $1 in 1913 now 
cost about $1.50. Wages also in- 
creased during the war and 
post-war period; they went 


Pitew: rose sharply during 


By James H. Rand, Jr: 


President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


that are to make these goods. The 
American manufacturer looks for- 
ward to this competition not only in 
foreign markets but here in the 
United States as well. 

With high wages and the promise 
of the keenest competition American 
business has ever seen, how can we 
possibly avoid serious and prolonged 


sound. It would bring about a sociai 
revolution. The American worker 
enjoys the highest scale of living in 
the world, his wages will buy more 
things and he has more leisure in 
which to enjoy them than is the for- 
tune of the worker anywhere else in 
the world. He will not go back to 
old standards without a fight that 
would rock our economic 
world to its very foun- 








to over double previous 
levels, so that the labor that 
could be bought for $1 in 


How Research Insures 


dation. In this he is 
right, for I see in business 
the broad aim of mak- 


1913, cost $2.20 in 1920. the Future ing it possible for every one 
But labor has not been de- 6 ‘ to live a fuller and broader 
flated—the same labor costs . HE future of the American life. Any move in the op- 


$2.20 to-day. 

This presents an interest- 
ing problem to the manufac- 
turer, for he must make his 
goods to sell in a market 
willing to pay about half 
again the old price for them, 
but he must make them with 
labor that costs him more 
than twice what it used to 


Turn from this problem 
in domestic manufacturing 
economy to the interna- 
tional situation and you find 
that Europe owes us be- 
tween twenty and thirty bil- 
lion dollars in principal and 
interest on war debts. The 
bulk of this staggering 
amount has been funded and 
agreements have been made 
by which it will be paid dur- 
ing the next few decades. 
In all probability these pay- 
ments will be made. But, 
we will not be paid in gold, 
for that is physically impos- 
sible. In the first place, 








manufacturer and the fu- 
ture of the American worker,” 
says Mr. Rand, “depend upon 
our ability to multiply man 
power with machinery and to ap- 
ply the principle of simplifica- 
tion, so that wages may be main- 
tained at high levels but unit 
pas cosis may be low enough to en- 
able us to compete with Europe. 
“Since our salvation lies in the 
perfection of machine manufac- 
turing, it is vital that every busi- 
ness devote a definite part of its 
energy to engineering and re- 


posite direction is funda- 
mentally wrong. I do not 
say that temporary wage re- 
ductions are not necessary in 
times of depression; wages 
should be adjusted in keep- 
ing with the purchasing 
power of the dollar and this, 
of course, contemplates a 
revision downward as the 
buying power of the unit 
wage increases. Such re- 
visions should not aim. to 
lower the real purchasing 
power of the worker and we 
should not attempt any pro- 
gram that would put the 


search work. A definite percent- 
age of the cash income should be 
used for this work. It is as 
necessary as fire insurance. The 
future of the business depends 
very largely upon improving 
processes rapidly enough to meet 
changing conditions.” 


American wage earner on a 
level with his European 
neighbor. 

The other possible answer 
to the pressure for low costs 
lies in our ability to over- 
come the handicaps of high 
cost man power and cheaper 
foreign competition by de- 
veloping and perfecting ma- 


chine production to multiply 
mechanically the daily out- 














we have the bulk of the 
world’s gold now and these 
debtor countries have little of it. In 
the second place, international bal- 
ances are never really settled in bul- 
lion. We will be paid in goods, and 
this means that during coming years 
we must buy some twenty to thirty 
billion dollars more from Europe than 
we sell to Europe. American capital 
is already going across the Atlantic 
to rebuild and organize the factories 





industrial depression? There are 
two possible answers. 

One group of economists would 
force wages down in this country un- 
til our workers are on a level with 
those of Europe and can compete 
with them at -equal hourly rates. 
This would result in a lowering of 
our standard of living, and such a 
move would be neither practical nor 





put of our “high cost man” 

so that he can retain his gen- 
erous earnings and still keep unit 
costs at a low figure. 

Every business man engaged in 
manufacturing must decide definitely 
as to whether he will run his plant 
on a production basis or on a job 
basis. He must decide definitely 
whether he is going to make what he 
sells or whether he is going to seil 
what he manufactures. And the de- 
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cision is important because no bus- 
iness can’ make real profits nor 
establish any degree of supremacy 
in its field so long as it is operated 
on a job shop basis. By job shop, 
I refer to the policy that makes 
a variety of styles and types of 
equipment to suit the whims of 
relatively small consumer groups 
or actually builds a product to the 
individual specifications of each 
customer. 

Small and varied production al- 
ways entails much hand and 
skilled labor and involves the loss 
of valuable time in changing from 
one job to the next. Production 
costs on this basis must always 
be ruinously high and the market 
that is willing to pay an excessive 


cost to satisfy an individual whim’ 


is getting smaller each year. 
Costs Cut Radically 


Approaching the same business 
from the mass production angle 
we select one or two of its prod- 
ucts that can potentially serve a 
wide market. We study the pro- 
duction of these carefully. Here, 
for instance, we find a part that 
is being made by hand from the 
original specifications. A _ skilled 
workman requires seven hours to 
get it just right and it must carry 
a seven-hour labor cost in addi- 
tion to that of the material used. 
We design a machine to make this 
part automatically and find that it 
will turn out hundreds of perfect 
parts every hour. We are now get- 
ting onto a production basis. The 
labor cost is an insignificant frac- 
tion of what it was before, because 
one man can make hundreds of 
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parts in a day. We cut the cost 
to make once more, because the 
machine can be operated by a 
relatively unskilled worker. It does 
not require the high priced services 
of an expert. 

Then we begin to discover other 
advantages of our mass produc- 
tion of a standard product pro- 
gram. By eliminating the score of 
styles and types of product that 
were made in the old job shop, we 
find that many of the special ma- 
terials that used to be required 
are no longer needed. We can cut 
our inventory to a fraction of its 
former bulk. It is probable that 
our new manufacturing program, 
even with its automatic machinery, 
will need less space than the old 
shop required. It is certain, at 
least, that less floor space and 
machinery will be used for each 
unit of the product, and the burden 
of factory overhead is, therefore, re- 
duced. Finally the simplification of 
output has reduced the number of 
styles that must be carried to supply 
the needs of the market and the 
finished stock department that once 
carried half-a-hundred items to meet 
the demand of the possible buyer 
now handles but two at a fraction 
of the old expense. This saving is 
not only effected in the manufactur- 
ing plant but is duplicated in the job- 
bers’ warehouse, in the wholesalers’ 
stock room, and on the dealers’ 
shelves. 

Scores of industries are learning 
to eliminate the work of needless 
duplication. The remarkable work 
being done in simplification by the 
Department of Commerce cannot be 
valued too highly—and the move- 
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ment has only begun. The economies 
resulting from elimination of useless 
styles and sizes benefit every one. 

It is estimated that the savings 
of simplification in one year to 
the American softwood lumber 
trade amounted to $200,000,000. A 
large hotel supply company simp- 
lified its line in 200 supply items, 
released inventory investment of 
$350,000, and made a net saving of 
$100,000 a year. A shoe manufac- 
turer facing high costs and ruinous 
competition reduced his line from 
three grades in 2,500 styles to one 
grade in 100 styles. This reduced 
his production costs 31 per cent., 
overhead, 28 per cent., inventories, 
26 per cent., and the cost to the 
consumer, 27 per cent. 


Consumer Benefits 


I have also stated that simpli- 
fication often results in a better 
product for the consumer. An ex- 
perience in our own business will 
illustrate. We had cut the line 
down until we standardized on a 
single type of equipment, but this 
was being made in two styles, with 
a lock or without a lock, depend- 
ing upon the needs of the indi- 
vidual customer. The _ tumbler 
locks cost us about $2.70 each, and 
some labor was required in fitting 
them into the cabinets. The price 
of the equipment fitted with the 
lock was just enough higher to 
cover this actual cost, so there was 
no profit in putting the locks on. 
Certain of our customers had to 
have locks, however, so_ there 
seemed to be nothing to do but 
supply them. 

We applied the principle of simp- 
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lified practice to this particular 
problem with rather startling re- 
sults. Obviously the desirable 
thing to do was to reduce these 
two types of equipment to a single 
type. We couldn’t drop the locks 
entirely because that step woula 
eliminate too large a part of our 
market, so we considered the 
possibility of putting locks on all 
of them. We found that this would 
cut manufacturing costs because all 
cabinets could be made exactly alike 
—to be fitted with locks. We found 
that it would cut inventories in half 
‘because we would only need to stock 
the one standard style. We were 
surprised to find that the savings re- 
sulting from this standardization and 
‘simplification more than covered the 
cost of the lock! It was actually 
cheaper to make all the cabinets with 
locks than it was to make part of 
them with locks and part of them 
without. As a result all customers 
get a lock at the price of the old lock- 
less cabinet, and they can use it or 
mot, just as they like. 

It will pay your cost department 
‘to study all possible moves toward a 
simplification very carefully. It is 
possible that you will find a way of 
improving your product and reduc- 
ing your costs at the same time. 

Such reductions in the cost of pro- 
‘duction may be distributed as a 
bonus for progress. One-half the 
‘saving may be distributed to workers 
as an efficiency bonus, one-quarter 
may be deducted from the selling 
price of the product, and the other 
‘quarter may be added to profit. The 
division is purely arbitrary and may 
‘be established to meet your own 
needs, but it is essential that both 
your worker and your customer 
Share in these savings. 

The future of the American manu- 
facturer and the future of the Amer- 
ican worker depend upon our ability 
‘to multiply man power with ma- 
-chinery and to apply the principle of 
‘simplification, so that wages may be 
maintained at high levels but unit 
costs may be low enough to enable 
us to compete with Europe. 


Research Department Essential 


Since our salvation lies in the per- 
fection of machine manufacturing, it 
‘is vital that every business devote a 
-definite part of its energy to engi- 
meering and research work. <A 
definite percentage of the cash in- 
ome should be used for this work. 
It is as necessary as fire insurance. 
‘The future of the business depends 
very largely upon improving proc- 
esses rapidly enough to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

The best place to begin is at the 
meck of the bottle. In every factory 
there is one spot in the production 
department that holds up progress. 
‘The whole production problem, in 





fact, centers at this point. Many 
machines are operated only a part of 
the time, because they can make 
enough of certain parts in three days 
to keep the plant running a week. 
They may be subject to further im- 
provement and perfection, but the 
immediate necessity focuses on the 
point where goods are piling up. 

It is probable that your research 
department will produce a great many 
failures, it will design and build spe- 
cial machinery that may not fill the 
need after it is completed, but that 
makes little difference. If you keep 
at the problem you will find the 
answer, and the gain resulting in a 
single month will probably pay for a 
dozen previous failures. 

When an improved machine has 


been developed and perfected you’ 


face the problem of additional invest- 
ment in equipment. The desirability 
of the change is calculated quickly 
by comparing the cost of the new 
machinery with the advantage it will 
give. Any machinery or equipment 
which will earn 20 per cent. of its 
cost in a year, and thereby pay for 
itself in five years, should be 
adopted. The problem of actually 
making the change may be more 
serious, since alterations sometimes 
disrupt the entire production depart- 
ment and hold up output. This dif- 
ficulty can probably best be got 
around by planning to make all ex- 
tensive changes once a year and then 
making them all at one time. 


Aim for Steady Production 


The manufacturer who uses old 
equipment when better and more ef- 
ficient is available is handicapping 
himself on every unit of product he 
turns out. He is actually taking the 
difference in cost between the old and 
the better method directly out of his 
profits, and that is poor business in 
any sort of market. 

The final problem in production 
comes in keeping a steady flow of 
materials going through the plant, so 
that all machines are operating as 
near to capacity as possible, and so 
that the factor of fixed overhead is 
spread over a maximum output. If 
this factor which represents rent, 
light, heat, insurance, and manage- 
ment, amounts to 20 per cent. of the 
cost of production on an eight-hour 
day output, it immediately jumps to 
40 per cent. of cost on a half-time 
output. On the other hand, if pro- 
duction can be increased to a sixteen- 
hour basis, with two shifts, overhead 
shrinks to 10 per cent., and a twenty- 
four hour schedule brings it to less 
than 7 per cent. 

If we are operating on a manu- 
facturing basis and are selling what 
we manufacture, the production de- 
partment, therefore, plans on steady 
and continuous production at a rate 
that will keep equipment busy and 
costs at the lowest possible level. Ob- 
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viously, a new factory cannot start 
operating on a twenty-four hour 
basis before an outlet for the prod- 
uct has been developed and estab- 
lished, but probable demand can be 
gauged accurately, and the produc- 
tion department then plans to run at 
a steady rate to produce that quan- 
tity of product economically. 

This plan of operation automatic- 
ally overcomes most of the difficulties 
of the old job shop program but it 
still may be subject to the dangerous 
fallacy of making up time. 


Cannot Make Up Lost Time 


Whenever a production manager 
explains and excuses a falling off of 
production in any one department on 
the ground that he will make up the 
lost time and will finish the month 
with his planned quota, he lays him- 
self open to immediate criticism. li 
he has turned out 10,000 items dur- 
ing the first half‘of the month and 
assures you that he will turn out 20,- 
000 during the last half to show the 
expected production of 30,000, he is 
not making up time. He is admitting 
that he has lost the possible produc- 
tion of 10,000 during the first half of 
the month. 

The production manager’s real job 
is to plan his operation to get a 
steady flow of finished product at the 
lowest possible cost. It is then his 
job to locate the neck of the bottle— 
the one spot where things are being 
slowed up—and to relieve the con- 
gestion at that point. If a produc- 
tion manager cannot tell you at any 
hour of the day exactly where the 
neck of the bottle is at that particu- 
lar time and what he is doing to 
remedy the situation, he is not watch- 
ing his work as he should. 

Present high wage levels are not 
necessarily an insurmountable handi- 
cap and I do not especially fear the 
effects of increasing competition 
from Europe. The manufacturer 
who applies the principle of simpli- 
fication to his business, who adopts 
the best of the known methods of 
machine production, and who carries 
on regular and intelligent research to 
find still better methods, will forge 
ahead in spite of these apparent 
handicaps. In fact he will make 
progress and highly satisfactory 


profits even in periods of business 
depression. 





Modern business betters human 
environment. It means gardens, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables; it 
means quick, safe, and cheap trans- 
portation of people, commodities, 
and messages; it means books, 
maps, furniture, pictures, play- 
grounds, pure water, perfect sewer- 
age, fresh air, sunshine, health, 
happiness, hope, light, and love— 
because business gives opportuni- 


ties for all to work, earn, and grow. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Putting the “Great Mail Order Belt’’ on the Business Map 






Where to Get More Business 
by Mail—and Why 


V T HAT section will send you 
the largest number of orders 
by mail in proportion to pop- 

ulation? Is it Maine or California, 

Florida or Michigan? Is it the South 

or the East, the Middle West or the 

West? 

Nowadays nearly everybody does 
some business by mail. The mail or- 
der houses, of course, come first, 
with sales crossing the $100,000,000 
and $200,000,000 marks. But there 
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By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


haps selling by mail is the solution. 

Some sections of your territory are 
more disposed to send you orders by 
mail than others. This applies to 
your dealers as well as your consum- 
ing public. The dealer is, after all, 
a member of his community, reflects 
the local sentiment, and is faced with 
much the same transportation and 
economic conditions. 

The big mail order houses are in 
the best situation to tell you about 
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are several large department stores 
which do an annual mail order busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
And nearly every manufacturer or 
jobber does some business with his 
customers by mail. 

Looking over your sales map you 
may often have wondered how to 
cover the dealers in a certain terri- 
tory. It costs more to travel sales- 


men that was formerly the case. Per- 





THE GREAT MAIL ORDER BELT 
COMPARISON OF RATIOS OF MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 
TO POPULATION IN STATES RECORDING OVER 10% 
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the best mail order states. With 
branches scattered: over the country 
they are in a position to draw sales. 
by mail from any territory. The chart 
and map accompanying this article 
are based on the experience of one of 
the largest of the mail order houses. 

Turning to the map you will note 
that the great mail order belt—where 
mail order customers number at least 
one out of ten of the population—be- 
gins with Wisconsin and Iowa and. 
swings west, dropping down to in- 
clude New Mexico and Arizona. 
Utah, California and Washington are 
far below the 10 per cent. line. 

Large cities are notoriously bad 
mail order territory. In the case of 
California, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland make up a full 
third of the population. In Washing- 
ton about 40 per cent. of all the peo- 
ple are in Tacoma, Spokane, and Se- 
attle. In Utah 25 per cent. of the 
population is in Salt Lake City. De- 
spite this fact it is difficult to under- 
stand why the distribution of catalogs. 
is only to 3.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion as against 20.5 per cent in Ne- 
vada. Perhaps the close religious af- 
filiations of storekeepers and custom- 
ers has something to do with it. And 
as Nevada has no city over 12,000, 
almost every one in that state is a 
potential mail order customer, despite 
its distance from any branch mail or- 
der house. 
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You will note that, generally speak- 
ing, the Northern states are better 
territory than the Southern, and the 
Middle West and West are better 
than the East. 


Ohio, next door to Indiana, has the 
same general physical characteristics 
as its neighbor, yet only 2.8 per cent. 
are mail order buyers as against In- 
diana’s 6.1 per cent. This is because 
Ohio has so many large cities. 

The Southern States are the poor- 
est mail order territory. This is rap- 
idly changing, but the ratio of mail 
order business is still comparatively 
very low. Several factors are re- 
sponsible ‘for this condition. First, 
there is the large colored population. 
Second, the Southerner is tradition- 
ally loyal to home trade. And, third, 
local stores are liberal extenders of 
credit. 


How Buying Tastes Differ 


But when war-time prices were 
paid for cotton the mail order houses 
experienced a remarkable increase in 
business from Southern states. In 
some cases it was as much as 100 per 
cent. 


There is another way in which vari- 
ous sections of the country differ 
from each other, and that is in their 
buying tastes. For example, one large 
mail order house has discovered that 
west of the Mississippi 16 per cent. 
of their customers will order by mail 
gowns and other articles of clothing 
usually selected in accordance with 
the modes of the day. Around IIli- 
nois or Ohio, only 13.6 per cent. do 
so, and in the East the percentage 
drops to 9.4. The answer is that the 
housewife of Kansas or Nebraska is 
not so particular about seeing the 
style and fit as her cousin in the 
Fast. 


Farm implements differ in various 

localities. There is a certain type of 

. plow, for example, which sells well to 
farmers in New York or Vermont, 
but which couldn’t be given away in 
Michigan or Iowa. 

Aluminum utensils, in great de- 
mand in Wisconsin or Iowa, have no 
sale in Oklahoma or New Mexico, on 
account of alkali in the water. And 
would you believe it? There’s quite 
a sale of wooden shoes to the old 
German and Holland dairy farmers 
in Wisconsin and neighboring states! 


You will find it much easier to de- 
velop a parcel post mail order busi- 
ness than one by freight. Out of a 
total of 7,035,117 orders handled by 
Montgomery Ward’s Chicago house 
in one year, 5,946,278, or 84 per cent., 
went by parcel post. Such firms as 
Sears Roebuck find that practically 
all their grocery customers (who 
usually order by freight) are located 





within 300 miles of their grocery de- 
partments. 

Because the map figures are based 
on consumer mail order customers 
and you are selling to dealers, you 
may feel that the conclusions do not 
apply to your problems. There will 
naturally be some variation according 
to the line, but in the main, however, 
they do apply. 

A Chicago auto accessory firm, for 
example, finds that in Indiana it sells 
21 per cent. of the possible number 
of dealer customers. In Michigan it 
sells by mail 19 per cent. of the 
dealers, but in Ohio only 12 per cent. 
Thus you will note that the number 
of large cities in Ohio reduces the 
percentage just as it does in the con- 
sumer mail order business. 

The South, while not so good as the 
Northern and Western states for 
sales to dealers by mail, shows up 
much better than in consumer mail 
sales, because the three factors which 
restrict such business do not apply to 
dealers. In Alabama 14 per cent. of 
the dealers order by mail; in Texas, 
13 per cent. New Mexico shows 19 
per cent., proving to be better terri- 
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tory than Texas, as was the case in 
retail mail order. 


It is curious that Florida as a dealer 
mail order state is better than its 
Southern sisters, just as in the con- 
sumer mail order business. Although 
turther removed from Chicago, 20 
per cent. of the available garages and 
auto accessory dealers order by mail, 
as against Alabama’s 14 per cent. 

The East for this firm proves to 
be only fair territory. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, they are able to 
sell only 9 per cent. of the possible 
dealer outlets. 

Of course, much will depend upon 
your location. If situated in Chicago, 
your sales to dealers are likely to 
work out as above. If you are in 
New York City, however, the tend- 
ency will be to derive relatively more 
sales from the Eastern territory. 

Bear these facts and figures in 
mind when considering selling more 
of your goods by mail. They indicate 
the sections of the country most likely 
to respond to this medium of selling, 
and serve as a basis for comparison of 
your present sales by states. 








The “Daily Dozen” for 
Dollar Disorders 
(Continued from page 15) 


000,000 annually. The management 
of the expenditure of this $60,000,- 
000,000 annual pay check is the big- 
gest and most important business in 
America. It has been estimated that 
upwards of $10,000,000,000 of this 
personal income is wasted annually.” 
It requires a careful checkup to avoid 
unthrifty procedure. 

Exercise Number Ten—Keep Your 
Credit Established Firmly. In other 


words, keep out of debt, pay your — 


bills promptly, and thereby maintain 
your self-respect and your standing 
as an asset to your community. 

Exercise Number Eleven—Own 
Your Own Home Surely. Home- 
owning hearts are usually happiest. 
Let the building and loan association 
help you. Of these organizations 
there are some 10,000, which have 
7,000,000 members and assets of over 
$4,000,000,000. These are cooper 
ative concerns usually paying from 5 
to 6 per cent interest. 

Exercise Number Twelve—Give 
What You Ought Liberally. Ten per 
cent. of Americans gave $2,500,000,- 
000 in 1924 to worthy causes, not in- 
cluding churches, but 75 per cent. of 
this came from church members. To- 
tal adequate annual budgets of re- 


ligious causes is $1,750,000,000 


Adopt as a minimum ideal—Give a 
Tenth; Save a Tenth. Plan to share 
with others a definite proportion of 
Work your plan! 


your income. 


Here is your daily dozen for dollar 
disorders. Try these exercises. They 
lead to Success and Happiness. Tell 
your money where to go. That’s a 
lot better than asking where it went. 





Want a copy of the “Budget 
Book with a Conscience,” planned 
by the author of this article and 
published by the National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City? Send 10 cents. 
Special prices on quantity orders 
for employers or organizations. This 
book is sold practically at cost by 
a non-profit-making organization. 





Service 


NE morning a sparrow flew 

into my back yard. He sat on 
the fence for a long time and I 
thought he was hungry. I threw 
out a piece of bread. He flew 
down, sampled it, and flew away. 
I waited and soon he came back 
with another sparrow. They ate 
the bread and flew away. The next 
morning there were five sparrows 
on my back fence. I fed them. 
That was three weeks ago. A 
week ago there were so many of 
them that I had to order an extra 
loaf of bread. Then I was called 
out of town for a few days and the 
birds were not fed. The morning 
atfer I came home there were only 
two in the yard. Even the birds de- 
mand good service—Tom Dreier. 


* * * 


Don’t judge a man by his opinion 
of himself.—J. L. Schnadig. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit. 


“Overwork” and “Nervous Breakdowns” Often Due to Physical Deficiencies— 
Importance of Right Mental Attitude Toward Work 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


O what extent can a really 
healthy man _ be_ over- 
worked? 

While overwork can undoubted- 
ly break down the mind and 
nervous system, it is astonishing 
how much work a well cared for 
body and mind can carry through. 

I can recall one instance when 
most of the leading officers in a 
certain important bank were on 
prolonged sick leave. They were 
supposed to be suffering from 
nervous breakdown due to over- 
work. If these men were really 
of the mental caliber that they 
were supposed to be—and there 
was no reason to doubt it—they 
could not possibly break down 
from overwork alone. Ob- 
viously there must have 


right mental attitude toward his 
work, his problems, his life. 

Poor mental government and a 
faulty attitude toward life, rather 
than overwork, often bring about 
mental and nervous breakdown. 
If we are to be really healthy our 
mental outlook must be healthy. 

Care is one of the normal com- 
ponents of existence. It is just as 
necessary to mental health and 
wellbeing as are food, air, exercise 
to bodily health. A life without 
care is a life without. endeavor, 
without aim, without affection. 
For who can love without accom- 
panying care and self-sacrifice? 
Without care what would become 
of the blessed quality of hope? Of 


The business executive should 
avoid long-continued, unremitting 
strain, and especially the gambler’s 
strain—the tension and agony of 
fear that goes with the repeated 
taking of heavy chances. 

Above all things, he should have 
“un avocation as well as a vocation. 
He should have an interest in his 
work but also an interest that is 
worth-while outside of the work by 
which he earns his living. 

“Pack up your troubles in your 
old kit-bag and smile, smile, smile” 
—these are brave words and they 
cffer the finest kind of resistance 
to many nervous maladies and tc 
mental ill health. 

But there are many things that 
can’t be smiled away, and 
one can lose a lot of valu- 








been contributory physical 
factors. These men were 
“overworked” because they 
were physically deficient. 

Preventable and curable 
conditions, such as over- 
weight and underweight, 
over-eating or insufficient 


nourishment, badly _bal- 
anced diet, insufficient 
sleep, narcotics such as 





alcohol and tobacco, lack 


rising. 


HE test of mental overwork 
is usually the condition on 
If sleep does not bring 
restoration and a feeling of in- 
terest in the coming day, there is 
danger of cumulative fatigue, or 
there is in the background some 
faulty living habit. 


able time smiling when 
very definite action is 
needed. 


One cannot smile a root 
abscess out of the jaw. 
One cannot smile away 
weak feet, or stooped 
shoulders, or pus-infected 
tonsils, or defective eye- 
sight. 

It is fine to smile at 
meals, for that aids diges- 

















of healthful recreation and 
outdoor exercise, mouth 
infection, constipation, faulty pos- 
ture, eye strain, worry, are im- 
portant factors worthy of consider- 
ation in the adjustment of the 
working program of the busy 
executive who begins to realize 
that he is physically and mental- 
ly fagged. 

A certain degree of fatigue is a 
natural result of work. It can only 
be regarded as harmful when it is 
so extreme that recuperation does 
not soon follow as the result of a 
reasonable amount of sleep and 
rest; in other words, when it ne- 
cessitates so much sleep and rest 
as to interfere with the proper 
amount of mental change and rec- 
reation. 

When unfavorable physical 
factors have been removed and 
when a hygienic mode of living is 
adopted, the individual must still 
bear in mind the importance of the 


fortitude? Of achievement? Of 
the satisfaction of a crisis passed? 

But the care which is a natural 
and necessary part of life is effective 
concern. It is not the futile, wear- 
ing state of mind which becomes 
regret of action, fear of conse- 
querices, and treadmill thinking. 

Fear carries a physical menace. 

Worry “is a succession of fear 
states.” 

The business man_ should re- 
member that worry is mental work. 
The man who worries a great deal 
either neglects his regular work 
or works overtime. 

The test of mental overwork is 
usually the condition on rising. If 
sleep does not bring restoration 
and a feeling of interest in the 
coming day, there is danger of 
cumulative fatigue, or there is in 
the background some faulty living 
habit. 


tion. But it does not bal- 
ance the diet. 

A smile will not take the place 
of lime or fruit acids or green 
vegetables in the diet. 

_ One may smile as he puts poison 
into his body; but the smile is not 
an antidote. 

Courage alone cannot do every- 
thing. It must be well directed. It 
is simply a phase of right-living. 
And the adjustment of a work 
program with a view to the elim- 
ination of fatigue can only be ef- 
fective when physical and mental 
handicaps are removed. 





The world is going to the devil, 
and business is trying to save it. 
—Ed. Howe. 


* * * 


Few nails are driven home with 
one blow of the hammer. Likewise, 
few sales are made with only one 
piece of advertising—Exchange. 








“With all thy Getting, get Understanding #3 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The Editor is now in Florida gathering first-hand 
information. More of his impressions of events and 
personalities will apfear in our next issue. 


I am in Miami, strange, unique, hectic city, a blend- 
ing of Coney Island and Newport, part madhouse, 
part, not a mixture of, whirling modern hustle and 
that lazy repose breathed by tropical palms, a “rest” 

resort the most restless on earth. 


phage ntl My first impressions are bewilder- 
IMPRESSIONS ing. Even the 42nd Street and 


” e . 
OF THE “BOOM Fifth Avenue crossing in New 


York is less jammed and jumbled than Miami’s busiest 
streets. Wrecked cars are more common here than 
in Detroit, hitherto the banner city in my observation. 
Miami’s skyline suggests Atlantic City’s, except that 
here few of the structural giants have all their clothes 
on, due, as everything unfinished here is due, to the 
railway freight embargo. You soon are told and re- 
told that eighteen months ago Miami hadn’t one sky- 
scraper. You feel and register amazement; your 
breath is taken away by many things in this city 
which strikes one as being itself breathless. 
The most unreal thing of all, you feel, is the real 
estate tales you are hourly told. “That lot sold two 
years ago for ten thousand; the owner refused five 
hundred thousand for it yesterday,” is one city sample. 
In the leading “developments” the price stories make 
your mouth water and your head swim. But—note 
this—such tales are the authenticated truth. Fortunes 
have been made recently and quickly in real estate in 
New York, in Houston, in Detroit, on Long Island, 
everywhere almost, but for lightning action, for fan- 
tastic figures, for Aladdin-like facts, Miami and neigh- 
borhood rank with Nurmi, who, you will recall, 
showed all runners a fleet pair of heels. New York’s 
white light district never had more saloons per block 
than Central Miami has real estate emporiums. But 
tales that your clothes are torn from your back by 
“barkers” as you fight your way along the sidewalk 
are as untrue as the tales are true about real estate 
entrepreneurs employing scores of “bird dogs” to 
ferret out and run down—and in—“prospects.” 
These “bird dogs,” be it explained, are winsome 
ladies who lounge in hotel lobbies or mingle with 
bathers or pick up acquaintances, here, there, any- 
where, engage them in conversation, then lure them to 
their employing lot-sellers; a novel profession, surely, 
yet one that apparently is countenanced by real estate 
operators of the go-getting variety. One such super- 
salesman, I’m assured, made a million in commissions 
_ last year. 

In dropping anchor off Miami, I counted thirty- 
three ships awaiting their turn to get into port, or 
waiting to be unloaded by barge. Miami is grievously 


handicapped by lack of a deep-water channel; but one 
is being built inside the harbor and adjoining waters 
are a veritable forest of masts. Miami has attracted 
every schooner from the seven seas, you are con- 
vinced. The tide being low, some are hard and fast 
aground, listing badly. One took it into its head, as 
it was making for the sea, to set up a floating “club,” 
to stick and then topple over in the narrow neck of 
water connecting the city with the sea, thus tem- 
porarily bottling Miami more completely than ever 
the British bottled up the Kaiser’s navy. 

Yes, Miami is novel, unique, make no mistake. 

Night life? It is here. We were piloted one eve- 
ning to a “club” anchored alongside a pier at Miami 
Beach. Cover charge, $50 for ten of us. Compared 
with Miami, New York is a piker when it comes to 
prices. . 

So far, I am all at sea as to what it is all about. I 
am diligently trying to find out. I have been swamped 
already by impressions, but cannot yet form any con- 
clusions. This much can be said definitely: Nothing 
approaching it is going on anywhere else in the world. 
Most amazing and impressive of all are the gigantic 
“developments” such as Hollywood, Coral Gables, 
Miami Beach. Of these, and much else, I hope to write 
less superficially later. 


o.* « 
Serve your fellowmen and you serve God. 
* * * 


Pity the human being who is not able to connect a 
motor of faith within himself with the infinite. The 
man without faith is as a ship without an anchor, as an 
airship without a rudder, as an auto without a steer- 


ome ing wheel. More, he is as a tree 
MOTOR whose roots have no water, a 
OF . . 

> human being trying to breathe 


without oxygen. The man whose 
inner motor of faith draws power from the unseen has 
within him a strength unconquerable, a spirit invin- 
cible, a confidence that can move mountains. 

He who has not faith has ego—ego swollen to the 
nth degree. And that never has a happy ending. He 
who has faith has also humility. He knows his own 
littleness by and of himself; but he has an inward 
reservoir of courage, hope, confidence, calmness, an 
assuring trust that all will come out well—even 
though to the world it may appear to come out most 
badly. Is not the acme of achievement by the human 
soul the attainment of that state whereby it can say 
with all sincerity and reconciliation and cheerfulness, 
“Thy will be done”? 

Is not faith, after all, the only abiding fount of 


human happiness? And is not that what we mortals 
thirst for most of all? 
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Vill Congress please leave most things alone? 
Will it please not upset the railroad rate structure? 
Will it please refrain from tariff tinkering? Will it— 
perhaps most important of all—resist shortsighted 

pressure to pass legislation de- 


ge signed to please but doomed 
MOST THINGS to disappoint our farmers? The 
ALONE 


Government cannot legislate 
brains into any farmer, it cannot legislate into him 
habits of industry, it cannot legislate judgment, fore- 
sight, skill, enterprise, frugality, insight, it cannot 
legislate into any human being a single one of the 
qualities which make for achievement and success. If 
in any part of the continent there are still sections 
where the farmers need credit to which they are 
entitled, let the Government and our bankers arrange 
to supply it on proper terms. But keep the Govern- 
ment out of the buying and selling of wheat or corn 
or cotton or any other commodity. Not for that was 
the Government of the United States instituted. Not 
for that was the Constitution framed. 

Everything genuinely helpful, everything economi- 
cally sound should be done to help farmers, just as 
everything practicable should be done to help wage 
earners and business and every other class. But un- 
sound measures cannot and will not make for national 
soundness—nor for agricultural soundness in the end. 

* * * 

Many a player in the orchestra of life spends all his 
time merely in tuning up. 

x * * 

Directors and presidents of corporations should give 
serious consideration to this: Modern business is be- 
coming more and more a problem of sales and of 


credit. Twenty years ago, even ten years ago, the 
— sales manager often was regarded 
AND CREDIT as a very minor official. The 
MANAGERS credit manager rank ill 1 

araataare ger ranked still lower 


in the organization; often his 
position was little better than that of an ordinary clerk 
or bookkeeper. Distribution to-day is in many lines a 
harder problem than production. Manifestly, there- 
fore, top-notch salaries should be paid to obtain top- 
notch managers. Now that credit is entering tre- 
mendously largely into the conduct of most businesses, 
directors and presidents should spare no effort, no ex- 
pense to develop the most capable and comprehensive 
credit departments. The sales manager and also the 
credit manager in most enterprises should to-day rank 
with vice-presidents. Indeed, the sales manager in 
many cases should come next in authority to the pres- 
ident. As a matter of fact, some companies that have 
been winning conspicuous success are headed by pres- 
idents who personally devote more of their time to 
actual selling than to anything else. A second-rate 
sales manager or a second-rate credit manager is to- 
day and will be to-morrow a tenth-rate investment. 
Get the best and pay enough to keep the best. 
* * * 
Barriers make us rise. 
* * * 
The art of salesmanship comes not from the tongue but 
from your think-tank. 
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I recently asked many of my business friends to do 
me a favor. The great majority promptly expressed 
the pleasure it afforded them to do so. A few gave 
frank reasons for their inability to comply. Then there 

were some: whose excuse was at 


N’T . . ‘ 
pone once amusing and illustrative of 
MANY their make-up. This excuse was 
RULES 


that they had “a rule” which 
prevented them from granting the favor. Great regret 
was expressed in certain instances that this “rule” 
tied their hands. But for their “rule” they would have 
been most happy to do as invited. Several of the 
replies revealed tremendously. exaggerated ego. It 
was plain that these gentlemen view themselves and 
their position through a magnifying glass. 

Don’t have too many rules. Rules are more neces- 
sary for the governing of the weak than for tying the 
hands of the strong. John D. Rockefeller told me that 
while he was wrestling with the development of Stand- 
ard Oil he was not guided by any hard-and-fast rules, 
but that he did each day what he thought was the 
right and the best thing to do—and, lo, the final out- 
come far transcended his highest expectations. Lead- 
ers should not bind themselves with “rules,” but 
should be big enough, sturdy enough, independent 
enough to decide each case, each problem, each propo- 
sition solely on its merits. 

My little favor-asking experience has helped to give 
me a clearer insight into the calibre and character of 
some of our prominent citizens. 


* * * 


Know yourself, your job, human nature. Then you will 
know success. 
oo. 


Watching my little boys playing with their Christ- 
mas toys has borne home the truth that we all are 
children. The ten-year-old has derived most joy from 


his books. The eight-year-old has been literally as 
‘eit well as figuratively wrapped up 
STILL in his fireman’s suit. The six- 
ARE A year-old has found chief satisfac- 
CHILD 


tion in dabbling with paints; the 
two-year-old in the speed he can achieve with his self- 
propelled automobile. Each received more expensive 
toys which have been more or less neglected. The old- 
est has concentrated on his books because he wants 
to work in his daddy’s office. So earnest is the eight- 
year-old in his ambition to become a fireman that he 
went all dressed up from boots to helmet to the chief 
of the local fire department and exacted a promise 
from him that he would telephone should a very 
serious fire break out, so that the youthful fireman 
could rush to lend his aid. Each night the fireman’s 
togs were carefully laid across the bottom of the bed 
in such a way that they could be donned in a jiffy. 
Not only so, but twice during the night he heard a 
nearby fire alarm, jumped out of bed and summoned 
the family chauffeur to race him to the scene! 
Childish? Yes. But it strikes me that even our 
most prominent men of affairs are equally childish. I 
know one whose fondest ambition has been to acquire a 
box in the Diamond Horseshoe in the Metropolitan 
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Opera House. I know another who is more eager to 
cut a few strokes off his golf score than to add millions 
to his company’s profits or his own fortune. I know 
another whose whole heart is set upon gaining a seat 
in the Cabinet. Another is never so happy as when 
he is sporting the little ribbon which goes with a for- 
eign decoration. Several who have made millions now 
have as their chief aim the breaking into Newport, 
Tuxedo, Fifth Avenue society. One very prominent 
financier gets a greater thrill from adding a unique 
manuscript to his collection than from any financial 
coup. Some of our most “dignified” financial and busi- 
ness Napoleons have hobbies as childish as any 
child’s. 

Yes, we all are children. This I have found true: 
The more of the boy a big man has been able to re- 
tain through life, the more likeable, the more attrac- 
tive, the happier he is. “For of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

* * * 


Even the most ingenious packer cannot market the 
pig’s squeal. Nor can any employer market yours. 
* * * 


Most presidents are simply workers who progressed. 
--. 6 

Indecision gets one in wrong. 
* * * 


Many are lame ducks because they once tried to fly 
too high. 
* * * 


Say tt with results. 
* * * 


A New York bank president has died at thirty-six. 
He looked a fine, upstanding specimen of manhood. 
Not long since I played golf with him and found that 
he was pulsating with ambition. Plans were under 
way for a bank consolidation and 


THIS : 
WILL this aggressive young man 
niecn (Julian W. Potter) was to be the 


president. Suddenly, he was 
stricken and died. Thousands of American execu- 
tives are so busy, so ambitious, so tense, so engrossed 
in their affairs that they give too little thought to 
their health. The loss to this country by premature, 
avoidable deaths among brainy business men is in- 
calculable. It is one form of national waste little 
heeded by Hoover or any other leading figure in the 
world of affairs. 

ForBes is striving to do its share to reduce the 
mortality among busy business leaders. Have you 
been reading and pondering our timely, pointed, com- 
monsense articles by Doctor Eugene Lyman Fisk, the 
ripely-experienced medical head of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute? Read them and heed them. Preven- 
tion is better than pain, better than regret, better than 
any cure. Prevention in health matters simply is 
equivalent to foresight in business matters. You de- 
vote mature thought to planning your business. Do 
you devote mature thought to planning your health? 
Will you deny that your health is of less importance 
than your business. You owe it not only to yourself, 
you owe it to your family, to your business, yes, to 
your country, to cease neglecting the safeguarding, 
the preservation, the strengthening of your health. 
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Do you give thought to keeping in touch with your 
customers, your prospects, your work people, your 
friends? The president of a company that is rapidly 
forging its way to the front invited me to have lunch 
with him the other day, although 





HOW IS : “6 

YOUR PLAY I had never met him. “I wanted 

IN THE you to know me,” he remarked 

NINTH? ss 
when we got together, “not 

simply as the president of the Company, 


but to know me in the flesh, to know me as a man, to 
know me just as I am.” How many presidents, ex- 
ecutives, merchants and other men holding high posi- 
tions are known simply by their business titles? How 
many of them make no sincere, persevering effort to 
become known personally to those with whom they 
have dealings? It takes time, of course, to make 
friends. It takes thought. It takes something more; 
it takes, if it is to be done successfully, sincerity, 
human sympathy, the right kind of heart, the right 
kind of personality. But it is richly worth doing. It 
is richly worth doing not only from the business view- 
point but because of the happiness it yields when done 
from warm, generous motives. 

More and more of our enlightened heads of organ- 
izations are adopting the admirable practice of writ- 
ing a message every month in their house magazines. 
to their employees or their customers. The modern 
company or association convention is growing in 
popularity partly because it affords opportunity for 
intimate human intercourse. More business men than 
formerly are now willing to make occasional speeches 
because they can thus rub shoulders and rub minds 
with others. Never before have so many articles by 
business men, bankers, etc., appeared in newspapers. 
and periodicals, the desire here also being, at least 
partly, to widen contact with others and to give the 
people a chance to become better acquainted with the 
writer. 

These observations are inspired by a letter received 
from the president of one very successful Middle-West- 
ern company who makes a regular practice of sending 
homely, pithy letters to clients, prospects, friends 
and others. These letters draw hundreds of messages 
of thanks every year. This man’s example is, I be- 
lieve, worth following by other business men who are 
endowed with a right type of personality. 
example, is his latest letter: 


We never played baseball because when we were young 
enough and limber enough to swat the ball and run the 
bases we were forced through circumstances to engage in 
the business of sawing wood, but nevertheless, we have 
—— regretted that in the play period of our life we drew 
a blank. 

The game is over for this year, but yesterday we talked 
with the manager of one of the prominent National Clubs, 
a Club that during the earlier games of the season played 
in hard luck, almost winning but eventually losing nearly 
every game, but they stuck to it and finished the season 
nearly at the head of the list. We asked him to tell 
us how and why his team accomplished the seemingly 
—— and this is what he said: 

“No matter what the score is, my boys pl j 
hard in the ninth as they do in the first tlt | — 

In this short but pithy sentence, there is a wonderful 
lesson for every business man in this country. 

Somebody has said, “Many a man has bowed his head 
and left the dock just before his boat came in.” 

The game is never “— or lost until it is over. 






Here, for 


The only way to beat the game is to play the game. 
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REFLECT IONS 
: Don’t Be Fooled by Mirrors Like These 




















Why ‘Texas Is Making Politics 
a Business Man’s “Business” 


That which I have excoriated in 

a thousand editorials and com- 
mented upon caustically in ten thou- 
sand slurring remarks, I am, myself, 
now—and I am proud of it. 


The reason for my pride is the 
political plan and system with which 
I feel it an honor to be connected, and 
in that plan and system there is a 
story that is significant and that I 
believe will be interesting to business 
men. 


We hear a great deal about putting 
more business in government—gen- 
erally with a whispered prayer that 
there may be less government in busi- 
ness. 


We hear even more about taking 
politics out of government—and out 
of business for that matter. 


How about putting more business 


[= a professional politician. 





LEONARD WITHINGTON 


Director of Organization, Republican 
Party of Texas 


into politics and letting this improved 
politics perform its normal function 
of managing—and being—the peo- 
ple’s government? 

It is impossible to substitute busi- 
ness for politics in public affairs, be- 
cause government is not wholly a busi- 
ness function, as we define business. 
Politics is a normal and necessary 
thing. The thing to do is to improve 

_it, since we cannot abolish it. 


Down in Texas, where Democratic 
majorities have for years matched 


By Leonard Withington 


the general bigness of other things 
in the state, the Republican party is 
engaged in an undertaking that may 
well be used as a political laboratory 
experiment for other states. 

There, the now lusty minority is 
engaged in a carefully planned, def- 
initely ordered and _ business-like 
campaign to become a real major 
party. And here is the point of in- 
terest to business men. 

The program is not solely for the 
benefit of the Republican party, but 
has been undertaken because far- 
sighted citizens have come to the con- 
clusion that the two-party system is 
an absolute necessity to efficiency and 
economy in state affairs, improve- 
ment of the quality of public service, 
and the influence of the state in na- 
tional circles. 

In other words, men and women 
of vision are deliberately building a 
second party, against great odds, be- 
cause they think it is good business 
for the state, for its people, and for 
its business to have competition in 
Lone Star politics. 


Seeks Co-operation of All 


Contrasting with the condition that 
has increasingly obtained in Texas 
and other states, the men who are 
responsible ‘for the “new idea” in 
Texas Republicanism, have been will- 
ing to give time, effort and money to 
a definite political program in which 
they, themselves, have an active part. 

These men are not content to leave 
the business of governing the state 
to those who can find no other occu- 
pation. With the myriad contracts 
of modern government with business, 
professional and private life, with 
the multiplication of taxes and re- 
strictive legislation, a group of Tex- 
ans have concluded that it is as im- 
portant for the man of responsibility, 
be he farmer or corporation execu- 
tive, to take his part in government 
as for him to contribute to associa- 
tions and organizations formed to 
combat and improve, or change, con- 
ditions after they have become a fact. 

Tersely put, the theory is that the 
normal way for a man of affairs to 
influence government is to take his 
part in it, rather than to try to guide 
or modify it in an indirect or under- 
cover manner. 

To Rentfro B. Creager, National 


Committeeman from the Lone Star 
State, tall, sandy-haired native Tex- 
an, striking figure in a commonwealth 
of striking men, son of a confederate 
veteran, is due the chief credit for the 
“new idea” in Texas Republicanism. 
Creager, courtly gentleman, scholar 
and man of affairs, prefers to live in 
Brownsville, Texas, on the Mexican 
border, though he has had many 





RENTFRO B. CREAGER 


National G. O. P. Committeeman from 
the Lone Star State 


offers of metropolitan connections. 
He has twice proved that he had 
rather carry out his idea as Repub- 
lican chief of Texas than be ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 

Creager, for all his brilliant legal 
ability, his business acumen and prac- 
tical grasp of affairs, is an idealist in 
politics. One might say “a practical 
idealist,” for he visions an ideal and 
sets about to attain it by methods that 
stand the practical test of human life 
and experience. 

He calls himself a progressive-con- 
servative and there is no hint of weak- 
ness or compromise in that position. 
Creager does not want to be moored 
to the dock. But he wants a sea- 
worthy craft under him and a proved 
compass before he sets sail. 

After two generations of typical 
Southern Republican organization, 
held close in a little group for patron- 
age purposes only, Creager, through 
sheer ability and a close friendship 
for the late President Harding, se- 
cured the Texas G. O. P. leadership 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
UNITED STATES 


| ROYAL CORD 
: SMotorcoach. 


TIRE 


been United States Rubber Company has been working to produce a tire that 
would bring a new and higher standard of economical service to the operation 
of the great motorcoaches of today. 


Corps of trained tire experts have made a careful, day-to-day study of actual 
operating conditions of these modern vehicles of transportation. 

Out of this exhaustive research and the experience of years of building tires, has 
been evolved a tire so exactly suited to 
motorcoach requirements that it cannot 
justly be compared with any tire used in 
this service to date. 

To make this plain the word #Motor- 
coach has been placed on it. 

The carcass of the tire is of the famous 
Latex-treated Web Cord construction. 

The tread is of Sprayed Rubber, the 
purest, most uniform rubber known. 

The tread design insures slow and uni- 
form wear. 

From the quality of the rubber grown 
on the U. S. Rubber Company’s own 
plantations and the quality of the cords 
woven in the Company’s own mills, 
down to the last operation in the fac- 
tory, every step in the building of this 
tire has been watched to assure the 
highest quality of material and con- 
struction throughout. 


United States Rubber 
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in 1920. He became state chairman, 
but the late H. F. MacGregor, then 
national committeeman, was ill and 
the complete leadership rapidly de- 
volved upon the Brownsville man. 

When Creager announced that he 
proposed to build a real party, to 
nominate tickets, to elect candidates, 
to make patronage distribution sec- 
ondary to the redemption of Texas 
from an uncontrolled one-party re- 
gime, many of the old leaders had 
attacks closely resembling apoplexy. 
They didn’t want any real organiza- 
tion—most of them. They wanted 
the machine small and personally con- 
trolled so that the pie might remain 
close at home. A few saw the light. 

Smashing all precedents, Creager 
got the state committee to create a 
smaller headquarters committee of 
1esponsible, high-type men. To this 
committee he unfolded a plan of 
organization which involved a trained 
“sales executive,” a well-equipped 
office in Dallas, complete committees 
in every district and county, and a 
regular fiscal plan that would allow 
Republicans of all grades of finan- 
cial strength to help on the cost of 
the idea. In this work he has had the 
active support of State Chairman 
Eugene Nolte, leading banker, and 
the whole state committee. 


Unique Financing Plan 


One of the biggest factors in the 
success of the plan was the first 
“director of organization,” Col. W. E. 
Talbot, motor transport officer of the 
famous 42nd (Rainbow) Division, 
automotive sales manager, and ex- 
perienced political leader. 

. Four years ago Talbot started a 
one-room office with a list of eighty- 
seven alleged county chairmen, of 
whom more than half proved non- 
existent. On resigning to enter busi- 
ness again, he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessor a sales office of Republicanism, 
with files, cards, graphs, and maps 
that picture every phase of political 
activity in Texas, an organization of 
more than 4,000 party officials and 
a record of gains in vote unpre- 
cedented in Texas. 

Now the Republicans have legal, 
functioning county organizations in 
240 of the 254 Texas counties. The 
remaining units are sparsely settled 
or without county government. 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 precinct, 
county, district, and state committee- 
men and party officials are on the 
regular mailing lists. 

In half the counties of the state, 
the Republicans have half the election 
officials. 

No sales manager for a commercial 
concern has closer records of or- 
ganization, local conditions, political 
movements, poll taxes than are in the 
neatly-arranged Republican headquar- 


ters files. The most complete politi- 
cal clipping file in existence, files of 
newspapers and magazines, biog- 
raphies, pictures, files of platform 
material and of names, supplement 
the more technical records. 

Even more interesting is the financ- 
ing plan. Several thousand Texans 
have become so much interested that 
they have signed installment notes, 
each covering a two-year period with 
quarterly installments and no interest, 
to support the organization. The 
most rigid audits and financing sys- 
tem assure every contributor that 
every cent goes where it will be most 
useful and the state that every cent is 
used for legitimate, above-board pur- 
poses, 

In fact, the Texas Republican pro- 
gram is based upon the sales system 
of business. The money goes for the 
same sort of activities that any sales 
executive has in his budget. It is the 
job of the director of organization to 
build and maintain a high grade, but 
volunteer, sales force and to “sell” 
Republicanism and the two-party idea 
to Texas. 

In that phrase, “two-party idea,” 
lies the chief interest of the Ameri- 
can business man in the Texas Re- 
publican experiment. National Com- 
mitteeman Creager has made it clear 
that, although the organization is 
thoroughly Republican, co-operating 
with the National party, its first big 
objective is the bringing to Texas of 
the characteristically and fundamen- 
tally American two-party system, the 
fundamental course of the structure 
of checks and balances that is our re- 
public. 

In Texas, a group of men and 
women have come to the conclusion 
that “letting politics alone,” “keeping 
out of the dirty mess,” “leaving party 
affairs to those who have nothing bet- 
ter to do” is not only poor citizenship 
but bad business. 
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They have decided that a one-party 
legislature that needs the repair activ. 
ities of the courts to patch up its 
hastily drawn and carelessly passed 
acts and that continually does what it 
did not intend or fails to do what it 
did intend, is a pretty expensive thin 
for business as well as for individuals, 

They have concluded that a state 
which has had, because of its political 
complexion, a voice with the national 
administration but one year in four 
since the Civil War is not getting the 
attention to which it is entitled. 

They know that Texans are as 
patriotic, intelligent, and able as any 
Americans and they feel that they 
are entitled to a better deal. 

So they are working at a business- 
like campaign to bring about the de- 
sired end. They are doing their part 
in political life ; they are hiring execu- 
tives of training to handle the cam- 
paign. 

People Show Appreciation 


Prior to 1920 Republican candi- 
dates for governor polled from 11,- 
000 to 26,000 votes in off years and 
perhaps 50,000 in a presidential year. 
In 1922, an off year, the candidate 
received 80,000 votes. In 1924 he 
received nearly 300,000. In that year 
the whole state ticket received votes 
ranging from 187,000 to just under 
100,000, proving huge gains aside 
from the governorship. 

That the people of Texas are in- 
creasingly appreciating the idea and 
the effort is shown by their actions at 
the polls and by the kindly comments 
of the press and many Democratic 
leaders. 

Texas is making good government 
a matter of good politics and keen 
political competition. It is making 
political leadership and effort a 
worthy task for any citizen. 

That is why I am proud to be a 
professional politician in Texas. 











A Personal Interest Question 


How much money will you have when you are sixty-five? 


This 


table shows how much to save each month at your age to reach your 
goal, with interest at five per cent., compounded semi-annually: 


You Want 

AtAge65 20 22 24 26 28 30 
$5,000....... $2.50 $2.79 $3.12 $3.50 $3.94 $4.43 
10,000 4.99 Se 6 6650—~COU 7G 7.87 8.87 
lL 7.49 8.37 9.37. 10.51 11.81 13.30 
yl eee 9.98 11.16 12.49 14.01 15.74 17.73 
5. ee 12.48 13.95 15.62 17.51 19.68 22.16 
SAGE, s vcces 14.97 16.74 18.74 21.02 23.62 26.60 
40,000....... 19.96 22.32 24.99 28.02 31.49 35.46 
i: re 24.95 27.90 31.23 35.03 39.36 44.33 


The Bankers Thrift Corporation 


studying. 


YOUR PRESENT AGE 


32 34 36 38 40 45 50 
$5.67 $6.44 $7.35 $8.43 $12.19 $18.70 
10.01 11.34 12.88 14.70 1685 24.37 37.42 
15.02 17.01 19.32 22.05 25.28 36.56 56.13 
20.02 22.67 25.77 29.40 33.70 48.74 74.83 
25.03 28.34 32.21 36.75 42.13 60.93 93.54 
30.03 34.01 38.65 44.10 50.55 73.12 112.25 
40.04 45.35 51.53 58.80 67.40 97.49 149.67 
50.05 56.68 64.42 73.50 84.26 121.86 187.99 


prepared this chart. It is worth 


Wouldn’t it create quite a satisfactory emotion to find upon reach- 
ing the age of 65 that the habit of laying aside but $9.98 monthly, be- 
sinning at the age of twenty, had resulted in the accumulation of 


$20,000 ? 


Yes, this chart is worthy of deep consideration. 
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; To help industry and 
1S the railroads do their 
work more economically 
is an important service, 
but to save human 
energy is even more im- 
portant. The General 
Electric Company de- 
signs and manufactures 
the equipment by which 
electricity does both. 
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“| Digging coal by wire 


O the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway belongs 
the credit for this thrifty 


achievement in_ coal 
supply. 
At Colstrip, Montana, 


the railroad owned a 180- 
acre bed of coal, lying 
almost on the surface—a 
cheap, convenient source 
of fuel for transcontinental 
trains. 


But the mining of it 
offered peculiar problems. 
The water of the district 
was so alkaline it could not 
be used in steam engines. 
The coal slacked so quickly 
that it could not be stored. 


You must look closely to see the most 
important part of this picture—the 
cables on the ground which bring 
power from a substation operated 
from generators ninety miles away. 





A power line ninety miles 
long solved the difficulties. 
Electricshovelsthatrequire 
no water now strip the 
surface earth—tons at a 
time—-mine the coal and 
load it. Giant storage bat- 
tery locomotives of 60 tons 
capacity haul the loaded 
trains to the main line, for 
immediate use. 


Industry after industry 
owes a Similar debt to elec- 
tricity. It is continually 
tapping natural resources 
that mankind could not 
otherwise have enjoyed for 
another hundred years. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Facts every investor or 
home-builder should know 


On every side you hear people discussing—FLORIDA. 


Some tell stories of great wealth made overnight. 
talk of “wildcats”—‘“inflation”—“ bubbles.” 
the boom is due for a fall. 


years. 


On one thing this country is agreed: 
today 1s the livest spot on the globe. 


Others 
Some say 
Others say it will last for 
Florida 


Millions of people are 


awake to its wonderful climate; its industrial opportunities; 
its possibilities for tremendous growth. 


A Natural Phenomenon 


IT IS only natural that such an awaken- 
ing should bring a spectacular boom to 
Florida real estate. It is also natural that 
such a boom should bring with it some 
schemers and schemes of questionable 
nature, 

But what the shrewd investor is inter- 
ested in are the sound developments that 
have given a firm foundation to the boom. 

The great state of Florida has many 
such developments. Sound developments, 
engineered by men who have coura- 
geously spent their own money to trans- 
form Florida’s natural advantages into 
home and city sites of enduring beauty. 

These developments are going ahead. 
People are living in them now. Hotels, 
banks, schools, business and industry have 


come to stay. Regardless of boom or de-. 


flation, the future of these young cities is 
assured. 


A Dream Come True 


Chief among Florida’s major develop- 
ments is Coral Gables. Adjoining and 
surrounded practically on three sides by 


the city of Miami, Coral Gables is the 
natural center of the fastest growing sec- 
tion of Florida. It is logically located in 
the only American tropics. 


It shares the prosperity of Miami, 
America’s miracle city, which has grown 
in population from 40,000 to over 200,000 
in three years. Miami’s bank deposits 
have grown from $14,360,853 to $250,- 
000,000 in five years. Building permits 
have grown from 7 to over 100 millions 
in one year. The building record in the 
metropolitan area exceeded 100 million 
dollars. The building permits in Coral 
Gables alone for the first ten months of 
1925 exceed $15,000,000. Steamship lines 
and railroads are doubling and redoubling 
their carrying capacity to and from 
Miami. Five new freight steamship lines 
and three new passenger lines have been 
added this year alone. $2,000,000 is being 
spent now by the U. S. Government in 
deepening the harbor. Industry is com- 
ing there—great rubber plantations; 
sugar refineries; paper and pulp mills; 
furniture factories, and skilled crafts. 
Dade County, which includes Miami and 
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Coral Gables, is rapidly becoming the 
greatest agricultural section of Florida. 
With these industries will come thou- 
sands of people who will carry on the 
rapidly increasing trade with Cuba, Cen- 
tral and South America. 


Keen business men look to Miami as 
one of the greatest cities in the entire 
South—a city of unbounded possibilities 
for industry . . . with the world’s finest 
place to live . . . Coral Gables. 

For these thousands of fortunate people 
who are sharing in Florida’s wealth are 
turning to Coral Gables for homes and 
local business enterprises. Are turning 
to Coral Gables, because nowhere on 
earth has friendly climate and man com- 
bined so perfectly to build an ideal home 
site. Because millions and millions of 
dollars have been spent to develop beauty 
and comfort. Because every investor buys 
a reality—and not a plan. Because hotels, 
clubs, casinos, business and progress are 
now in Coral Gables—and the future 
contains no gamble on success. 


No Wonder Theyre Happy 


Men—shrewd, calculating financiers; 
dreamers and just ordinary folk—have 
halted in their tours of Florida in amaze- 
ment at Coral Gables. Here they have 
found the true expression of what 
America dreams Florida’s development 
to be. A city of homes. A dream-city of 
tropical beauty. A logical center for 
southern Florida’s great industrial expan- 
sion. A place to live—to work—to pros- 
per and be happy. 

Can you wonder then that Coral Gables 
does not fear deflation? That the men 
who are developing it have just completed 


’ 


a program to spend $100,000,000 in the 
next ten years on beautifying every sec- 
tion; that the thousands who are buying 
in Coral Gables do so without fear or 
question? 


1200 Brokers Ordered Out 


The Miami district is alive to the danger- 
ous parasites who have come to suck 
unearned profits from Florida’s greatness. 
The fight is bitter and ceaseless against 
swindlers. In one week, 1200 curbstone 
brokers were run out of the state! 

Think of that the next time you hear 
Florida discussed. Remember that in the 
Coral Gables district—where Florida’s 
development w at its highest— public- 
spirited men are protecting you by clean- 
ing out illegitimate enterprises as fast as 
they spring up. 

Remember also that no investor has 
ever lost a cent at Coral Gables. And that 
the keenest minds in America are invest- 
ing there to work as well as live. 


A Wonderful Book 


Rex Beach—a man all America loves— 
was won by the charm of Coral Gables. 
In a book of great beauty, he has written 
of the “Miracle of Coral Gables”—a 
story that tells of the dreaming of a dream 
—and how that dream has come to repre- 
sent one of the greatest developments in 
America’s history. A copy will be sent, 
free, upon request. 


President, CORAL GABLES CORPORATION, 
CORAL GABLES, Miami, Florida. 
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Removing the “Stop-and-Go” 
by Super-Highways 
(Continued from page 13) 


the capacity should be only twice 
as much. But actual tests show 
that the loss of time in stopping 
and starting slows up traffic as 
much as. the actual time lost in 
waiting for cross travel to pass. 

The engineers, therefore, set out 
to design a system that would fur- 
nish an express road through areas 
of high congestion, and between 
important business centers. After 
much study a 204-foot right-of- 
way was decided upon as the ideal 
width for this purpose in Detroit. 
A system has been laid out calling 
for that width over a total of 225 
miles in the three counties named. 
Notice of intention to-condemn has 
been filed for the entire system. 
Many miles of the right-of-way has 
been obtained. One stretch of six 
miles far out in the country was 
dedicated to the county by the own- 
er of a large undeveloped tract for 
“one dollar.” 


Many Features Now in Service 


The plan as worked out in all 
its details provides for the use of 
the central area by local and ex- 
press electric trolley service. With 
the tree and_ shrub planting 
planned to screen it, this area will 
occupy a total of 84 feet. It will be 
slightly elevated. On either side 
will be a 20-foot roadway for ex- 
press motor traffic, making a total 
of 40 feet. A safety zone strip, 
planted, five feet wide, will flank 
each of these express thorough- 
fares. Beyond that the plans call 
for another 20-foot roadway for 
local motor traffic and for parking, 
leaving room for a 15-foot side- 
walk.on each side. 

Insofar as the motor traffic is 
concerned, many of the principal 
features of this system already are 
in service on Michigan and Wood- 
ward avenues. Ultimately the sys- 





tem will have cross-unders for local 
traffic at half-mile distances. 
These have not been installed yet, 
for the reason that the two 
stretches of 204-foot road so far 
developed run through sections of 
open country where the cross traf- 
fic is negligible. Because of this 
lack of development, express 
stretches of a mile and more are 
frequent. 


Largest Project of Its Kind 


The illustrations herewith give 
a better idea of how the plan will 
work when completed in all its de- 
tail. Local traffic streets will tie 
up to the super-highway system at 
every crossing. But in order to 
give some of the benefits of express 
service even to the local lane on 
the main system, a barrier of plant- 
ing will be erected at each street 
intersection to turn the traffic aside. 
Vehicles will run parallel to this 
strip a short distance before merg- 
ing into the local traffic lane. From 
there they can merge into the ex- 
press lane at similar cut-ins. 

As has been indicated, no other 
highway project in the history of 
civilization compares to this in 
size. But the operations now under 
way in Jersey City and Camden 
represent the first actual work on 
certain super-highway features. In 
Camden retaining walls are now in 
place for a bridge to carry Federal 
street—a heavily traveled radial 
throughfare from Camden—over 
the boulevard connecting the Dela- 
ware River Bridge with the new 
“belt line” boulevard. In order to 
straighten the lines of these roads 
it has been necessary for engineers 
to divert the channel of the Cooper 
River. 

From the Bridge Plaza the boule- 
vard runs out through Camden a 
distance of two miles. The so- 
called “belt line” is known as Cres- 
cent boulevard. This is a nine- 


mile stretch to connect with nine 
roads radiating fan-wise from Cam- 
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den, and reaching into every sec- 
tion of New Jersey. The northern 
terminus of the highway is its con- 
nection with Burlington pike, 
which is the most direct route to 
Jersey City and New York. On 
completion this. is expected to di- 
vert virtually all the heavy truck 
traffic now passing down the Lin- 
coln Highway from New York to 
Philadelphia, to the Delaware River 
bridge. By going down the Jersey 
side and using the new bridge, 
trucks will by-pass the thickly 
populated sections of North Phil- 
adelphia and will be able to use 
what is virtually an express thor- 
oughfare right into the center of 
Philadelphia. 

On that end of the New York to 
Philadelphia trip it is estimated by 
engineers that the Jersey develop- 
ment will save at least one hour to 
the average truck. Any one who 
has traveled the Lincoln highway 
at night between the cities named 
will realize the savings to business 
that will result. 


A Great Engineering Feat 


But it is on the Jersey City end 
that the greatest engineering feat 
is being accomplished. Beginning 
at the plaza where traffic will 
emerge from the new vehicular tun- 
nel under the Hudson River, the 
engineers are throwing up a viaduct 
to rise sixty feet against the face 
of the cliffs. From there a cut is 
to be made through solid rock a 
distance of a third of a mile for 
another vehicular tunnel. This, 
incidentally, will be the first long 
stretch of double-decked highway 
in the country. The tunnel itself 
will be for express traffic, and 
the width will be fifty feet. Over it 
will be two lines for local traffic, 
each twenty-seven feet wide. 

When the tunnel emerges from 
the rock at the other side of the 
Palisades it will start across an- 
other viaduct. Two rivers—the 
Passaic and Hackensack—will be 
crossed on bridges, if War Depart- 

















super-highway is carried over another. 


Models built to scale by the Detroit Transit Commission showing super-highway crossovers. At the right, one 


The illustration to the left shows a 204 foot road going over a main road, 
which may be up to 120 feet in width. 
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After five years of writing 


O,OO O order 


the ferst long distance call 








FOR 5 YEARS a New York concern wrote a 
southern construction company trying to get 
a first order for finished material in carload 
Twice each year the sales manager 
mailed prices that he knew were right. No 
response. Finally, when the semi-annual re- 
quest for quotations came in, he reached for 
his telephone and got the purchasing agent, 


a thousand miles away, on the wire. Prices and conditions were dis- 
cussed and he took the order then and there. It amounted to $40,000! 


In THousANDS of businesses today the 
long distance telephone is getting results 
that otherwise would be lost Long Dis- 
tance cuts out waiting and gets the answer. 
It gets immediate consideration for impor- 
tant matters. It gets past closed doors, for 
its mission is obviously to serve. Many 
times Long Distance gets first orders where 
all other means have repeatedly failed to 
get an audience. 


Have you studied your own business to 
see how many telephone opportunities are 
being neglected? Is the telephone used 
only in an emergency, or are your depart- 
ment heads and the membets of your sales 







BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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staff trained to use Long Distance regularly 
to cut expense, to make sales or purchases 
that otherwise could not be made? Long 
Distance has a place on the program of 
every business that has or wants more than 
a local territory. 


The Commercial Department of the Bell 
company will gladly, upon call, make a 
study of your business and suggest a reg- 
ular plan for long distance calls. In the 
meantime, what far-distant man or concern 
would you like to talk to? The telephone 
on your desk will connect you, just as it 
does with anyone wanted in the next town 
or.the next building. ... Number, please? 
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Advantages of the West's Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 4 











“Every twenty-four hours 
3100 cars are handled 


in this freight yard alone, Jim. 


In that passenger terminal we 


passed coming over here there are an average of 2,000 train 
movements in twenty-four hours. This gives you some idea 
of the traffic handled in and out of this city. 


“Oakland is the terminal of three 
transcontinental railroad lines—the 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Western Pacific. Gives you quite a 
range of choice and the most direct 
route toany point you wish toreach. 
That's the one big out-standing rea- 
son why Oakland outranks any 
Pacific Coast city as a distributing 
point. 


“When we were down on the 
docks you got some idea of how we 
are situated for handling water ship- 
ments. You're thinking of foreign 
trade, getting into the markets 
across the Pacific. Well, according 


to the United StatesShipping Board 
steamer routes, this great harbor of 
Central California isa day or more 
nearer Oriental and Australasian 


ports than any other on the Pacific 
Coast. 


“Say, why don’t you ask the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce to ship 
back a print of ‘Industrial Oakland’ 
to the home office? It is a mighty in- 
teresting film and one thét the 
Chamber is always glad to send 
any interested manufacturer. You 
can even have it returned charges 
collect if you want the boys to en- 
joy an absolutely free show.” 


(To be continued in the March issue.) 


A detailed industrial survey 


of Oakland will be mailed on 


request to any interested industry. 


Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 


Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, 


Niles—and is being advertised co-operatively by 


the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
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ment permits are given; otherwise 
tunnels will be driven under the 
rivers. With viaduct, tunnel, and 
surface way, the entire project will 
by-pass Jersey City, Newark, and 
Elizabeth, flowing into the Lincoln 
Highway at a point betweent Eliza- 
beth and Rahway. The length of 
this project is only twelve miles, 
but, with bridges over the two 
rivers named, it is estimated to cost 
approximately $30,000,000. If tun- 
nels under the rivers are demanded, 
$8,000,000 additional must be spent. 

On this end the estimated saving 
in time from Jersey City to the 
Lincoln Highway connection is put 
at forty-five minutes. When the 
saving of the vehicular tunnel over 
the ferry system is taken into con- 
sideration, it thus becomes evident 
that plans now under contract in 
New Jersey will bring Philadelphia 
and New York approximately two 
hours nearer by motor truck, and 
at least one hour nearer by pas- 
senger car and bus. 

But New Jersey is not stopping 
there. Major W. G. Sloan, State 
Highway Engineer, showed me 
drawings the other day in Trenton 
of super-highway sections compar- 
able to those mapped out in De- 
troit, which he says eventually will 
be installed along the present route 
of the Lincoln Highway. It is the 
plan of the Jersey commissioners 
to install these sections wherever 
local conditions tend to interfere 
with express traffic—and in turn 
are congested and delayed by this 
traffic. 


A Profitable Investment 


“We pay for adequate plans and 
for their execution, even though we 
do not have them,” remarks Mr. 
Hines. “We pay in retarded devel- 
opment, in loss of business, in traf- 
fic delays, in loss of time, property, 
and life. 

“Proper steps in street and high- 
way planning, taken at the right 
time, are the greatest and most 
profitable investments that any 
city, town, village, or other political 
subdivision can make. Failure to 
look ahead and to provide for the 
future, not only handicaps the ter- 
ritory itself, but invariably results 
in some unsuccessful compromises 
later on, at great cost to the com- 
munity. 

“Grand boulevard in Detroit, 
over eleven miles long, 150 to 200 
feet wide, and ridiculed because 
nine-tenths of it was away outside 
the city limits when it was dedli- 
cated to public use just forty-one 
years ago, now passes through the 
center of population, with miles of 
solidly built up city extending be 
yond it in all directions. Certain!y, 
history shows that our failures have 
been in underestimating the needs 
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Still Lower Prices 








dershi 


justif ies 


On January 7th, Graham Brothers announced a 
substantial reduction in the prices of their complete 
line of trucks and motor coaches. 


This was their third reduction in eight months. 


It reflected again Graham Brothers pledge and deter- 
mination to pass on to the buyer the full economies 
of rapidly increasing production. 


The year 1925 was the greatest in Graham Brothers 
history. 


It saw them advance to World Leadership in the 
1% ton truck field, and brought. them the added 
distinction of being the largest exclusive truck 
manufacturers in the world. 


Such positions are achieved only by enormous de- 
mand for a worthy product. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
abvansville — D E TR OIT = stockton 


DivistOn OF DonGce BROTHERS. ING 
Snanaie BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED=TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUC 
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New prices now avail- 
able from any Dodge 
Brothers Dealer 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 



















The 
Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient’’ 


= - 


Be Ut, 


Trans-Pacific 


The most efficient schedules ever offered 


A palatial President Liner sails every Saturday from San Francisco for the 
Orient and Round the World. Never before have business men been able to 
reach world ports so easily, comfortably and efficiently. 


These liners touch Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Boston, New York, Havana, Cristobal, Balboa and Los Angeles. 

On fortnightly schedules from Boston and New York for the Orient and 
Round the World via Havana, Panama and California. 


Magnificent liners, commodious accommodations, a world-famous cuisine. 
Information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


- 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
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Uncle Jake says— 


It is usually on our detours that we pick up the tacks. 


Sticking to the main highway in life is of course the safest 
but not always the easiest thing to accomplish, but we are all 
of us more or less inclined to take chances. Were it not for 
this failing of ours, church social grab-bags and bucket-shops 
would have to go out of business. 


Our Bond and Ledger papers for all business uses—letters, 
statements, bill-heads, etc., have made a place for themselves 

purely on their merits. In order that you 
may keep on the main highway, just leave 
a standing order with your printer to al- 
ways use on your work “K.V.P.” Papers. 
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of the future rather than in over- 
shooting the mark.” 

I have quoted the foregoing in 
order to pave the way for the 
boiled-down summary of what Mr. 
Hines plans to do ultimately in 
Wayne County. He planned it 
some years ago, and he is making 
progress now toward the goal at 
the rate of fifty miles of new con- 
struction a year, to say nothing of 
a program of road widening 
through open fields to the widths 
stated. But when he first put forth 
this program in one of his annual 
reports he was subjected to a storm 
of criticism by the tax-payers. To- 
day they are so strong for him that 
the politicians do not dare to op- 
pose him. 


Wide Ramifications of Plan 


Here is his plan: 


“Complete road service—the ulti- 
mate broad definition of what 
Wayne County hopes to attain in 
a modern highway transportation 
system may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


“Every mile of road in the county 
improved. 

“Every bridge made safe and of 
adequate width. 


“Pedestrian paths along all trunk 
lines. 


“All railroad grade crossings sep- 
arated. 


“The entire system lighted. 
“All ditches closed. 


“Public comfort stations to serve 
the traveling public in a sanitary 
way. 

“All roads planted and main- 
tained in a sightly condition. 

“Numerous public parks and 
playgrounds. 

“All advertising signs, poles, 
etc., removed from the highway 
and all wires placed underground.” 

And this, mind you, is not a city 
plan. This is for a suburban area 
with stretches of unsettled country. 
Also it is not confined to planning. 
So much of it is finished that Mr. 
Hines might qualify under several 
occupational heads. For instance, 
he has already put down 17,000 
trees along the barren country 
roads. Nine of the public comfort 
stations are built and in service. 
His idea of a public comfort station 
is enough to delight the soul of 
the tourist. Each of the nine has 
a grove equipped with concrete 
stoves for cooking during good 
weather. Some have interior kitch- 
ens with two-burner gas stoves. 
The tourist puts a nickel in the 
slot and gets enough gas to cook 
a meal. All are equipped with pay- 
as-you-enter shower baths—hot 
and cold water, and soap, for ten 
cents. There are separate services 
for men and women, and a care- 
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taker at each station keeps it san- 
itary. 

A few years ago engineers were 
talking of “maximum widths” of 
forty feet for heavily traveled 
country highways. Hines has es- 
tablished that width to-day as the 
minimum. There is one Detroit 
suburban road running straight as 
an arrow for twenty-three miles, 
paved its entire length with a twen- 
ty-foot width of concrete, with ten- 
foot shoulders for future widening. 
The Michigan Avenue superway 
will be twenty-eight. miles long. 
That to Pontiac over Woodward 
Avenue runs twenty-five miles from 
Detroit. 

Mr. Hines tells a story that sums 
up at once the size of his accom- 
plishment and his justifiable pride 
in it. For the better part of two 
days he had been driving a Cleve- 
land newspaper man over the wide, 
level roads surrounding Detroit. 

“These roads,” said the reporter, 
“remind me of a huge stuffed tar- 
pon hanging in the office of a Cleve- 
land business man. A _ fellow 
walked in one day, took one look 
at the fish, and remarked: 

“*The man who caught that fish 
is a liar,’ ” 





Focusing Energy 


N one of the laboratories of 

Washington there is a great 
sunglass that measures three feet 
across. 


It is like the burning glass we 
used to treasure when we were 
boys, only much larger. This great 
glass gathers the rays of the sun 
that strike its flat surface and 
focuses them on a single point in 
a space a few feet below. That 
single point is hotter than a blow- 
torch. It will melt through stcei 
plate as easily as a red-hot needle 
burns through paper. 

This terrible heat—it cannot be 
measured for it melts all instru- 
ments—is just three feet of ordin- 
ary sunshine, concentrated on a 
single point. Scattered, these rays 
are hardly felt—perhaps just pleas- 
antly warm; concentrated, they 
melt adamant. 

The same principle applies to 
human endeavor. Scattered, a 
man’s energies do not amount to 
much; once they are all focused 
on the task in hand, seemingly 
tremendous difficulties, like snow 
on a hot stove, melt away. 


Get the habit of concentrating 
when you start to do a thing— 
throw on all the steam you have 
and focus everything on the task 
in hand. Remember that three feet 
of ordinary sunshine concentrated 
will burn through anything—Roger 
W. Babson. 














“Two 
INCOMES 
ARE 
BETTER 
THAN 

ONE”? 














Income SA 








beyond productive years 


ONSISTENT investment in good bonds—embracing a definite 
portion of each year’s earnings—has built up for many profes- 
sional men substantial secondary incomes which will continue be- 
yond productive years. To make such provision for the future is a 


matter of ordinary wisdom. 


Our representatives are equipped to give you expert guidance in 
investment matters. Their recommendations are backed by a world- 
wide organization, with over fifty American and Canadian offices— 
a chain of investment service stations for your greater convenience 


in solving investment problems. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


BONDS - 


ACCEPTANCES 





National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 




















Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


71 Broadway 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


New York 
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‘NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 




















This Type of 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


is uniquely attractive 


1.—Common Stocks—cumulative. 


2.—Have prior rights to fixed dividends plus substantial prior 
rights in the disbursement of additional earnings. 


3.—The obligations of companies whose business consists of 
financing the basic industry of the United States. 


4.—No funded debts precede the common shares. 


5.—Business is protected by the safeguards of ample and 
prime security. 


6.—Is favored with unusual opportunities for large profits as 
well as with steady earning power. 


7.—Managements are specialists in this field and are recog- 
nized as notably successful and sound. 


We shall be glad to furnish complete details of these distinctive 
shares, together with quotations. We recommend them as attractive 
investments. Just ask for the particulars referred to in adver- 
tisement 22. 


| Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 


61 Broadway New York 
Correspondent: 


Guy Huston Co., 
Incorporated 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
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The Hardest Task in 
the World 


(Continued from page 10) 


The first box making machines 
used by the company were the in- 
vention of an outsider, but sirice 
then the company has obtained 
scores of patents. It was one of 
the first in its field to put expert 
machine designers to work devel- 
oping the automatic features of box 
making machinery. In_ conse- 
quence, threats of labor shortage 
have been met again and again by 
new patents increasing the produc- 
tivity of employees already on the 
payroll. There is a legend in Buf- 
falo that Miss Cass designed all 
or most of the company’s ma- 
chinery, but unhappily she punc- 
tured it when I asked her about 
the story. 

“T’ve never designed a machine 
of any kind,” she said. “That 
isn’t in my line. It is one of the 
things I had in mind when I told 
you how difficult it is to let the 
other fellow alone while he does 
his work. Of course, I know how 
all the machines work, and can 
operate them. And I know when 
an operation is slow and should be 
susceptible of improvement. But 
I do not attempt to compete with 
experts.” 

Men Take Orders from Her 


The foregoing may help you to 
understand why Miss Cass has 
experienced far less than the usual 
resentment from men at taking 
orders from a woman, which is the 
hereditary handicap of most wo- 
men executives. I was curious on 
that point and put the question to 
her. Miss Cass could not remem- 
ber a single instance—which is a 
tribute to her diplomacy. Five 
years ago, however, on her thir- 
tieth anniversary with the Burt en- 
terprise, her former employer 
wrote a tribute to her containing 
the following significant para- 
graphs: 

“She has forced us all to ac- 
knowledge her ability and fairness. 
She has never hesitated to declare 
herself on any business subject, but 
was always willing gracefully to 
concede that she was wrong on 
occasion. While she has done a 
man’s work well, she has never 
been mannish, and is a woman’s 
woman, She has had some diffi- 
culty to contend with the almost 
universal antipathy of men toward 
taking orders from a woman, but 
by tact and through her broad- 
mindedness, she has overcome that 
difficulty, and has been big enough 
to ignore the criticisms of the 
many who are always ready to 
criticise a successful person. 

“She is prone to give orders the 
appearance of suggestions—an in- 
valuable asset. Another of her 
valuable traits is that of peace- 
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Clean, 
Safe 
Dump 


The tapered dump body is hoisted on sturdy 
arm and link lifts by_a safe, speedy and 
positive gear drive. It lifts to an angle 
greater than 50 degrees, dumping any load 
clean. The body is under positive control 
through rigid connections at all times. It 
may be held at any angle. It is lowered by 
the same mechanism that hoists it, but can 
be lowered with the truck in motion. At 
normal position and at extreme dumping 
angle the body is automatically stopped. 


The body is mounted so that load weight is 
properly distributed and the dumping point 
is so far back that the load dumps cleanly 
over the edge of a soft fill without danger 
of miring the truck, or piles clear of the 
truck on level ground. Double-acting tail 
gate further facilitates dumping. Low bodyj 
sides make loading from the ground easy. 
The dumping mechanism sets solidly down 
in the frame in a dirt-proof and weather- 
proof housing. All the gears run in oil. 


Auxiliary 
Low 
Gear 





An auxiliary transmission gives you maxi- 
mum power at all times—extreme flexibility 
of power. In holes, in mire, on hills it 
enables you to gear down to the hardest 
pull. It works independently of the regular 
transmission. 

Power is transmitted in a straight line from 
starting crank to rear axle when operating 
under load. This insures maximum power 
and maximum life of all drive units. 


Double 
Reduction 
Drive 





White Double Reduction Gear Drive’ is the 
finest type of final drive for heavy duty. It 
is obtainable only on Whites. 

In every test of heavy-duty service, in 
every line of heavy truck work, in every 
part of the world where heavy trucks are 
used it has proved its superiority to any 
other type of final drive. It has had uni- 
versal success in the hands of thousands of 
aes over hundreds of thousands of 
miles, 

All of its parts run in oil. 
are enclosed. It saves time, man power 
and fuel. It puts more of the engine’s 
power to work. 

There is in the White Model 52-D the 
Strength, speed, power and safety that 
heavy-duty dumping operations demand— 
big, sturdy, tubular-type radiator—spring- 
cradied on the frame; wide, heavy, distinc- 
tive bumper; tow hooks front and rear; 
easy steering; air temperature regulator 
that saves fuel and adds to engine efficiency 
In all seasons; heavy-type springs; brakes 
with drums of a special metal that insures 
quick and sure stopping and long brake life. 
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All of its parts 
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in Heavy-Duty Dump Trucks 


(White Model 52-D) 
Anticipating the demands of industry 


Turn this White loose on 
any dump truck job. The 
job is licked! .. . Put a load 
on it... . Stick it in a hole 
with steep sides or soft bot- 
tom.... Then slip in that 
auxiliary gear. Step on it. 
... It just walks out. 

Dump? ... It’ll dump any 
load while you’re thinking 
about it. Sure-acting gears 
and rigid arms hoist that 
tapered body to an angle so 
near straight up that the 
stickiest load slides out. 
... You can ‘back up to 
the edge of a soft fill, dump 
clean and get away with- 
out miring. And on the 


THE WHITE COMPANY, 


WHITE TRUCKS 


SOLD RIGHT 
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level the load piles up clear 
of the wheels. ...Let the 
body come down safely 
while you’ re speeding back 
for another load. 


White engineers are con- 
stantly watching all truck 
operations. Their fore- 
sight for the development 
and improvement of dump 
truck operation is built 
into this heavy-duty White. 


Let.a White salesman show 
you how this Heavy-Duty 
White Dump Truck 
— Model 52-D—will do 
more work and earn more 
money for you. 


CLEVELAND 


KEPT RIGHT 














What Kind of an 
Audit? 


Audits vary in quality and scope. The Quality 
depends upon the experience, ability and appli- 
cation of the auditor; the Scope is a matter of 
your instruction. 


Of course, Every Audit,shquld be a Detailed 
Audit—which is an expért and independent 
study in detail of the items represented in mass 
by balance sheet figures. It discloses the many 
important facts underlying the figures; verifies; 
clarifies. It brings to light avoidable leaks and 
waste; finds the flaws in accounting, in credit 
and collection methods; points to possibilities 
for greater profits, and is free from qualified state- 
ments of balance sheet audit. 


The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of obvious 
limitations, when properly made is more than a 


mere building up of statements from book fig- 
ures without careful analysis and substantiation. 


i The Balance Sheet Audit @an be ordered witha 











i 2 specification calling for a partial Detailed Audit 

. covering a period sufficiently long to give at 

| least a cross section of the business and a pic 

| ture of actual conditions. 

| 

| | AUDITS — SYSTEMS 

h TAX SERVICE 

| NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 

| BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL JACKSON 
RCCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT MIAMI 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH sT. Louis TAMPA 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO DENVER FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 

\ RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WACO 


MEMPHIS ATLANTA 
































+t a ae = 8% Doubles Your Money 
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} : . : zg interest rate safely 
‘ ff AVE AAV te : through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
1. We ke | a ‘ select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. S., where money 
i / earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
iA F | # §©6of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
“4 | Ni ee | i =63WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 
: 5,000,p00 | : _ 
| er re 2 ee (1 Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 


A SS 


Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 
504 Colonial Building Miami, Florida 








What Book Do You Want? 
If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 
Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 
(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 


Address, Manager Book Dept, FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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maker—a real peace bringer—and 
this trait is coupled with her ability 
to prevent disagreements and mend 
differences. Many a time she has 
provoked me by excusing faults 
in others that I strongly con- 
demned, and she has saved many 
employees from discharge and 
disgrace through her intervention 
in their behalf.” 


There you have the outline of 
the sympathetic touch referred to 
above, which has so much to do 
with the general air of confidence 
among Burt employees. Many 
women executives resent the sug- 
gestion that they have been “good 
housekeepers” in the _ successful 
conduct of a business, but you can- 
not irritate Miss Cass by such a 
statement. Being a “woman’s wo- 
man,” as Mr. Burt put it, she be- 
lieves that business can lose noth- 
ing by good housekeeping meth- 
ods. Incidentally, it may not be 
amiss to mention that Miss Cass 
adopted a four-year-old boy fifteen 
years ago and has made a home 
for him ever. since. 


Why Miss Cass Was Selected 


The story of how Miss Cass was 
selected as boss of the Burt fac- 
tories is an interesting chapter in 
her career, particularly for the 
light it throws on her patience, 
She had always been ambitious, 
and when Mr. Burt sold the busi- 
ness in 1909 there probably was 
no doubt in her mind that, after 
the founder, she knew more about 
the concern than anybody else. 
Mr. Burt had agreed to remain as 
general manager for a period of 
two years, to give the directors 
ample time to break in a man to 
succeed him. It was thought at 
first that he might be allowed to 
go within six months. Several 
men were considered during this 
two-year period, and by the end 
of that time the directors had dis- 
covered that trained management 
men are not particularly plentiful. 
Not one of the men considered was 
regarded as worthy of a trial in 
the job. At the end of the two 
years Mr. Burt gave the directors 
another six months, after which 
time, he announced, he intended to 
get out. 

The new president of the cor- 
poration then put the problem of 
his successor up to Mr. Burt, who 
promptly named Miss Cass. He 
said he had refrained from sug- 
gesting her before being asked be- 
cause he expected some hesitancy 
about giving the job to a woman. 
But he added that he knew of no 
one else with the requisite know/- 
edge and ability to take the jo. 
The directors thought it over for 
a time and finally appointed Miss 
Cass. 


Now the point is that for more 
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than two years this woman virtu- 
ally ran the business knowing that 
a man was being sought to take 
her place. She was fully alive to 
the fact that the new manager 
would be certain to curtail her 
authority. He could not be ex- 
pected to have the same attitude 
toward her as that of Mr. Burt, 
with whom she had worked for 
twenty years. Yet not once did 
she indicate to any one that she 
was aware of this situation, or that 
she wanted the job. Of course she 
did want it. Who wouldn’t under 
the circumstances? But instead 
of asking tor it, she worked harder 
than ever demonstrating that it 
ought to be offered to her. When 
I tell you that her idea of being a 
manager is “to do the things no- 
body else wants to do, or to get 
somebody to want to do them,” 
you will realize that the directors 
hadn’t much choice, after all. 


Naturally, there was much re- 
joicing among women executives 
and wage and salary earners at the 
news that a woman had been made 
head of the great Burt organiza- 
tion. Miss Cass is a charter mem- 
ber of the Zonta Club, an organiza- 
tion of women executives similar 
to Rotary. It now has 172 mem- 
bers in Buffalo, each of whom 
earns 60 per cent. or more of her 
total income as an executive. 


“T have been made general man- 
ager of the F. N. Burt Company, 
Ltd.,” was Miss Cass’s reply when 
congratulations poured in, “but 
congratulation is premature. Wait 
until I have managed the business 
successfully for a few years, and 
then I will be very glad to accept 
your congratulations.” 


You will want to know, of 
course, what Miss Cass thinks of 
the future of women in business. 
When I asked her she suggested 
laughingly that it was rather a 
large question. “If you mean to 
ask whether women are going to 
stay in business,” she added, 
“there’s only one answer. Of 
course they are. I believe there 


will be more and more room for - 


women executives. Women have 
qualities of mind and heart which 
may be a distinct asset to any busi- 
ness. I do not want to be put in 
the position of general counsellor 
to my sex, but I should say their 
success will be easy in proportion 
to their contribution of these qual- 
ities. In other words the business 
world is quite willing to accept 
women workers and executives as 
such. It is not interested in wo- 
men who believe the way to get 
along is to act the way a woman 
thinks a man would act. I couldn’t 
get any fun out of work if I 
couldn’t do that work in my own 
way.” 
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Owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with a 
volume of business placing 
it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, the 


Campbell-Ewald organiza- 
tion of over two hundred 
people is at your service 
to handle large or small 
accounts. At any time, any- 
where, we'll be glad to talk 





HAT section of Amer- 
ica lying west of the 
Alleghenies.is witness- 
ing “the impossible” 

in cigar merchandising. 
Removed from the market dur- 
ing the war period with its 
scarcity of good leaf, Websters 
made their reappearance in 
dealers’ cases at a time “when 
there wasn’t room for another 
cigar success.” 


But the recollection of Webster 
fragrance and bouquet seems to 
have lingered in the minds of 
millions—a recollection that was 
adroitly fostered by Webster 
advertising and promptly cap- 
italized by Webster quality. 


Week by week new territory 
was opened, new dealers were 
stocked, new smokers won—and 
new names appeared on the list 
of newspapers carrying Webster 
advertising. 


It is an axiom of the cigar busi- 
ness that a popular brand, once 
off the market for any period, 
cannot regain its leadership. 


But the Webster Cigar Com- 
pany of Detroit has punctured 
that axiom in a spectacular way 
—again proving that a worthy 
product, aggressive merchandis- 
ing, and consistent advertising 
are the unbeatable combination. 


The Webster Cigar Company is 


2 Campbell-Ewald client. 
a 
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cA Life - Saver for Busy Business CMen, 


O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
uring in daily from all parts of the world. 
“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem.. 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


HERE are various warning notes 

being sounded both by business and 
by business men, that the future is like- 
ly to see at least a moderate reaction 
from the high levels at which industry 
has been moving. And some such slow- 
ing down could hardly be unexpected, 
when the high records which have re- 
cently been set up, are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Whatever may happen in the future, 
there can be little doubt that prosper- 
ity is spreading its rays across the na- 
tion at the present time for reports from 
practically all centers continue most op- 
timistic. Independent steel mills are 
again operating at around 85 to 88 per 
cent., U. S. Steel Corporation unfilled 
orders are, with one exception, the 
highest since the Fall of 1923, business 
failures reported are the smallest in five 
years, December pig iron production 
was the largest for that month on rec- 
ord, and approximate figures for total 
dividend payments by corporations over 
the year-end, are likewise the largest 
in the history of American industry. 

As a matter of record, it may be in- 
teresting to recount some of the records 
which were shattered last year. The 
year 1925 set up new high marks in the 
history of American industry, in the fol- 
lowing categories: 


Production of crude oil in the United 
States. 

Production of motor cars and motor 
trucks. 

Net operating 
Railroads. 

Loadings of revenue freight for Class 
1 systems. 

Banking debits to individual accounts. 

Building permits and construction. 

Production of copper in the United 
States. 

Total volume of sales on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 

Index of industrial stock prices. 

Net sales of chain store systems. 

Production of steel ingots in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Loans and investments of Federal Re- 
serve reporting banks. 

Volume of holiday retail trade. 

Sales of motor cars and motor trucks. 

Savings bank deposits. 


Price of seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


income of Class 1 


It under- 





Mo. Year 
Latest _— Py 

Dun’s index.......... 197.281 198. & 
Sreduarest’s sera ree 14.0146 14.4054 13.9347 


FTER reaching. approximately the 
highest levels of the year, in the 
closing month of 1925, the indexes of 
commodity prices have reacted rather 
materially, though they are still well 
above the low figures of last Summer. 
Weekly indexes are also tending low- 
er, but quite gradually, and have dis- 
played a rather extraordinary freedom 
from wide swings, one way or the other, 
in recent reports. The Irving Fisher 
copyrighted weekly index has held prac- 
tically stationary for a time at slightly 
below the December average. 

Wheat continues the most spectacular 
mover in the grain market and after 
reaching new high levels for the current 
crop, prices have once more reacted 
from their peaks but still fluctuate at 
considerable advances over the quota- 
tions general late last year. Other 
grains, such as corn, oats, rye, barley, 
etc., have held up well in face of the 
selling in wheat, but these have also 
given ground moderately. Cattle and 
livestock prices have firmed up consid- 
erably in recent sessions. New bus- 
iness is apparently holding up prices in 
the iron and steel industry and aver- 
age prices for steel have tended up- 
ward during most of the past month. 
Cotton quotations have, 
showed but small fluctuations of late 
but the tendency appears to be toward 
moderate recovery from the previous 
low levels. Miscellaneous metals are all 
holding up well with the possible ex- 
ception of tin, which has_ suffered 
slight recessions after its long upward 
climb. 

Crude rubber has showed intermittent 
tendencies toward recovery in recent 
trading but nothing like the boom last 
year is yet in sight. Motor car manu- 
facturers are generally either actually 
reducing retail prices on their cars, or 
refining their product to such an extent 
that the improved models, selling at 
previous levels, represent actual price 
reductions. Meanwhile, gasoline has ac- 
tually advanced, despite expectations for 
a decline after the first of the year. 


in general, - 








Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Company, investment 


Sugar prices are also holding firm with 
a few scattered advances in the price 
of refined. 

The Economist’s index shows British 
wholesale prices in a decline from 4855 
to a current level of 4251. French in- 
dexes at the beginning of 1926 stood at 
618, a figure moderately higher than in 
April, 1920, and the highest since the 
index was originated. German prices, 
on the other hand, continue to decline, 
with the latest figure at 121.6, but 
slightly above the 1925 low. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 

















La oo Year 
’ test zo co] 
Wheat, Chic., May... $1.75375 $1.66 $18475 
Corn, Chic., May..... 88375 0425 =—-1.30 
Oats, Chic., May..... 4575 45 62125 
NAN = 6 acaosieeasceecices 9.50 9.30 9.65 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.....  .18125 16875 = .2425 
Sugar; Gram........... -055 055 .0625 
Beef, Family......... -00 50 22.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila....... 23.50 23.50 25.50 
Steel,’ Pitts............ 5.00 35.00 40.00 
JS Sa ee 9.50 9.35 10.75 
GMD. Sisnccdivc.. sca, 3.90 13.90 14.85 
Zinc, E. St... Louis... 8.75 8.70 7.90 
| ig ae SSR ee 125 62.875 59.625 
Cotton, Maids. i355....% 20.55 19.50 24.30 
Rabber |. 2..60s0.500...0 90 1.07 345 
e 
| Money and Banking | 
2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
el MORIN cose iacadawcs 434% S4% 3% 
60-90 day time............ “ws 334 
Commercial paper......... 4% 4, 3% 
Bis. Bs, TECISCOUNE. 206000006 4 4 3 


N general, interest rates on various 
types of accommodation continue to 
ease off from the rather firm quotations 
which prevailed over the year-end pe- 
riod. At that time 6 per cent. was post- 
ed on a number of occasions for day- 
to-day accommodation and as a call 
money renewal rate for the first time 
since the close of 1923. As a result of 
the somewhat prolonged period of strin- 
gency in the call market over the holi- 
days and after the first of the year, the 
December average renewal rate works 
out at 5.30 per cent., the highest in many 
years, but only slightly above the 5.27 
per cent. figure which is the average 
for December over the past 35 years. 
Some lightening of the speculative 
load during the past month may account 
for the easier conditions lately appar- 
ent in the call loan market. Whatever 
the cause, rates have eased off mate- 
rially from their high levels and are 
again near the averages of last Fall. 
As usual, the Federal Reserve Bank 
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of New York waited until the phophets 
were weary of foretelling an advance 
in the discount rate on bills and com- 
mercial paper, before actually making 
the change. On January 7, the direc- 
tors announced that effective the follow- 
ing day, the New York bank’s rediscount 
rate would be raised from 3% to 4 per 
cent. The last change was about a 
year ago, February 27, 1925, when the 
rate was advanced from 3 to 34% per 
cent. The 4 per cent. rate, now in ef- 
fect in the second district, brings all 
of the Federal Reserve Banks of the 
country on a parity at that figure. 
Earnings of these institutions during the 
past year have been announced at a 
gross of $41,800,000 or about $3,500,000 
more than in 1924. Current expenses were 
somewhat less than in the preceding 
year and final net for all Federal Re- 
serve Banks amounted to $9,400,000 com- 
pared with $3,700,000 in 1924. Surplus 
of the system now aggregates $220,000,- 
000, nearly $2,500,000 more than at the 
close of the previous year. 


The Savings Bank Journal estimates, 
from reports of banking institutions to 
their state departments, that at the 
close of last year, there were approx- 
imately 45,562,000 persons with deposits 
of about $158,000,000,000 in the banks of 


the United States. The amount cred- 
ited to each individual depositor is 
placed at $530, thus setting a new high 
record. Total deposits represent a gain 
of approximately $1,000,000,000 since 
June 30, 1925. % 

Weekly returns of clearing house 
banks show further moderate recessions 
from the high levels of late last year, 
but are still running materially ahead 
of the corresponding weeks in 1925. As 
had been indicated by weekly totals, 
the past year has set a new high rec- 
ord for all time in total bank clearings. 
The records follow, in millions of dol- 
lars: 


ES $451,445 
er 455,769 | eer 417,785 
ees 413,452 er 332,351 
a a 1, ee 306,940 
en . 1916... cccccceee 261,856 








| Railroads —_| 


ET operating income of Class 1 

railroads in November of last 
year are finally reported at $106,924,330, 
compared with net of $137,699,987 in the 
previous month and with $93,179,645 in 
the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. October, therefore, still 
stands not only the largest month for 
last year but also the largest on rec- 
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ord in railway history, but November 
results last year are still the largest 
on record for that period. 

Although December net income. re- 
ports are not yet ready for final tab- 
ulation, it is estimated that they will 
be considerably over $90,000,000 and will 
bring total net for the entire year to the 
new high level of approximately $1,135,- 
000,000. This figure would indicate a 
return of better than 5 per cent. on 
book cost of road and equipment, and 
would set a new high return since the 
war. Reflecting not only the high re- 
turns actually reported but also the pro- 
spects for continued high earnings, as 
indicated by large loadings of révenue 
freight, railroad stocks have been strong 
during most of the past month, and 
early in the year, average rail prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange broke 


through into new high ground since 
1913. 


Weekly loadings of revenue freight 
are currently showing their usual sea- 
sonal reactions from the high levels of 
late in the previous year but the fig- 
ures are still running well ahead of 
most previous years. Total loadings of 
all classes of revenue freight on Class 
1 railroads during 1925 amounted to 51,- 
177,962 cars, a gain of 2,643,529 cars or 














Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Where business is designated as 
the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 
employment, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Cords.” 








“Good thing you've got shock absorbers! 
my spine was going right through my hat.” 
“I haven't any shock absorbers on; it’s these new Kelly Flexible 
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Even as it was I thought 








5.4 per cent. over the total for the pre- 
vious year, over 6,000,000 better than 
in 1920, and, finally, a new high rec- 
ord for all time in railway history. 

Arguments in the Nickel Plate merger 
have been finally concluded and the case 
now rests with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, from which body a definite, 
final decision is expected within the near 
future. The general opinion of author- 
ities on the Commission’s findings ap- 
pears to be that the general plan for 
consolidation will be approved, but that 
new terms will be ordered for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 


| Shipping 


— in the freight and char- 
ter markets have shown little change 
in recent weeks. There still appears 
a fair demand for tonnage from petro- 
leum and sugar shippers, which is hold- 
ing such rates quite firm. 

Control of the American Republics 
Line, which was recently turned back 
to the U. S. Shipping Board, by the 
International Freighting Corporation, 
has been re-allotted to Moore & Mc- 
Cormick, who will take over the line’s 
operation on February 1, under the 
Mo-4 agreement. The American Pal- 
metto Line, which was sold last Fall 
to the Carolina Steamship Company, 
has also been turned back to the Board, 
and will be operated hereafter under the 
old Mo-4 agreement. The line con- 
sists of six cargo vessels, operating be- 
tween Southern ports and Europe, and 
is said to have suffered losses of around 
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$10,000 a voyage since it was taken over 
by the Carolina Company. 

Total capitalization of new shipping 
companies in the month of December 
last year, is reported at only $3,000,000, 
distributed among six new incorpora- 
tions. The December figures bring the 
total capitalization of new _ shipping 
companies for all of 1925 up to a mark of 
$23,745,000, a tremendous reduction from 
the $58,000,000 reported in the previous 
year, and the smallest figure shown for 
many years past. Government figures 
also show a decided slump in shipbuild- 
ing, with only 102 vessels under construc- 
tion recently, compared with 158 in the 
month previous. 

Preliminary figures for last year’s for- 
eign commerce of this country indicate 
a total export value for 1925 from this 
country of $4,900,000,000, a gain of more 
than 7 per cent. over the figures for 
the previous year, and the largest re- 
corded since 1920. The higher - totals 
for last year are due, it is said, not so 
much to higher prices for goods export- 
ed, as to to the greater volume of such 
exports. In comparison with the gain 
in exports of the United States, those 
of England and France both declined, 
while those of Germany showed mod- 
erate advances. 

Foreign trade figures of the United 
States for the month of November, 1925, 
and the eleven months ended with No- 
vember, and respective comparisons 


— 1924, follow in thousands of dol- 
ars: 


Im 9 Exports 
November, 1925.........+0. $376,665 
November, 1924............ 296,3 yes 
11 months, 1925............ 3,830,255 4,441,404 
11 months, 1924............ 3,277,023 4,154,323 








Cotton and Grain | 


Bin rapid recovery from previous 
low levels in the cotton market, in- 
spired apparently by the poor grade 
of domestic tissue and by reduced esti- 
mates of foreign crops, has been more 
recently followed by renewed selling of 
the various options, but prices still hold 
fairly steady, with fluctuations tending 
to steady down to some extent. 

The reaction in cotton prices earlier in 
the past month, was due largely to Gov- 
ernment figures which placed total crops 
of chief producing countries in the 
world, at around 25,295,000 bales, com- 
pared with only 23,220,000 bales in the 
previous year. The report showed prac- 
tically no change in crops in sight for 
foreign countries from the figures re- 
ported last year, and almost the en- 
tire change in figures for the two years 
is due to the estimate of the United 
States crop. The latter is estimated at 
15,603,000 bales this season, compared 
with only 13,628,000 bales in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Effects of this report were somewhat 
tempered by the first estimate of the 
Indian cotton crop by that country’s of- 
ficials, which placed the total yield at only 
4,666,000 bales, compared with a yield 
of over 5,000,000 bales last year. 

Meeting of the American Cotton As- 
sociation at Atlanta, earlier in the past 
month, adopted resolutions urging a re- 
duction in 1926 acreage, amounting to 
25 per cent. of the acreage under culti- 
vation this season. There is little like- 
lihood that such a reduction will actually 
be carried into effect but the association 
will hold another meeting some time 
this month, when the question will be 
debated and the reduction urged anew. 

There is little to report regarding 
the wheat market. Prices have reacted 
from their high levels earlier in the 
year, but are still holding very firm. 
Domestic winter wheat crop is reported 
well protected by snow and in general- 
ly good condition, with Nebraska’s con- 
dition about 88 per cent. compared with 
only 78 per cent. at this time last year. 

Following the long and disheartening 
decline in prices for corn, there has 
recently appeared a much more optim- 
istic tone in the market and quotations 
are again well above the previous lows 
for the season. Confidence of at least 
one huge corporation which deals large- 
ly with the farmer, that corn prices will 
not decline much lower, is indicated by 
action of the International Harvester 
Company. That concern has authorized 
its agents to accept contracts for No. 
2 corn, Chicago delivery, in payment for 
goods purchased by the farmers, on a 
basis of $1 a bushel, for May and sub- 
sequent delivery. 

















Other Commodities 


Rubber.—After the precipitate decline 
from its high prices, rubber appears once 
more to be steadying up considerably 
and quotations range moderately above 
the lows for the reactionary movement 
early in the year. Two separate or- 
ganizations in this country are consider- 
ing plans for development of rubber 
production, independent of foreign con- 
trol. The Rubber Association of Amer- 
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Che World has waited lon 


for Slectric Refrigeration 


AN has struggled through the ages 
to keep fresh and wholesome the food 
so necessary to his existence. The 
solution of this most vital problem 
by SERVEL Ideal Electric Refrigeration 
has placed the myriad advantages, 
benefits and delights of rea/ refrigera- 
tion within the reach of practically 
every electrically wired home. 

The need for electric refrigeration 
is comparable to the universal de- 
mand for electric illumination. 


The maintenance of constant tem- 
peratures always low enough to pre- 
vent harmful bacterial development 
and resulting food spoilage — the 
delicious salads and frozen desserts of 
the new SERVEL Electric Cold Cuisine— 
the sparkling ice cubes— the conveni- 
ence—the cleanliness—these advan- 
tages alone more than justify the first 
cost — and the operating expense is 
lower than that of inadequate methods 
of the past! - 
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Your 

Service Company - 
will demonstrate 
SERVEL or direct 
you to the near- 
est dealer. 


SERVEL is sold 
on exceptionally 
liberal terms 


we 













































BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS DENVER ATLANTA DALLAS 


Factories: Evansville, Ind," Carteret,N.J, Newburgh, N.Y. 


i pS + tees everywhere. 
j THE SERVEL CORPORATION — 
CHICAGO New York oAS Sree 
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Selecting Additional 
Investments 


7 produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults, the selection of additional 
investments should be determined by the 
extent of present holdings, their safety, 
the income they produce, their degree 
of marketability, the extent to which 
diversification has been practiced, and 
any other factors justifying special 
consideration. 


Knowledge of your holdings and of the 
approximate amount of additional funds 
to be invested would enable us to make 
on your behalf a careful study of: your 
investments and to suggest purchases 
suitable in all respects for your purposes. 


We invite your inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
































Investments 


‘Information Taxation Matters 
Appraisals Transfer of Securities Statistics 


Collection of Bonds and Coupons 


Every inquiry is given careful consideration 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded In 1865 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 
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ica comes forward with projects to in- 
volve $50,000,000, while the Nationa! 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
plans to expend about $10,000,000 in ap- 
proximately the same work. Mean- 
while a somewhat submerged contest 
goes on for members between two rival 
rubber exchanges which are in process 
of organization in New York City. 


Coal.—The failure of the recent coal 
parley and prospects that the anthracite 
strike will continue indefinitely longer 
have led to renewed strength in prices 
for both hard and soft coal and their 
various. substitutes, including coke, 
which has had a material rise. Bitum- 
inous output continues to gain, but -re- 
sults of the anthracite suspension are 
revealed in estimates showing only 
about 55,000,000 gross tons of hard coal 
mined in 1925, compared with 78,506,127 
in the preceding year. 


Petroleum.—Crude production con- 
tinues to decrease and for the first time 
in over a year weekly figures are fall- 
ing below the corresponding periods of 
the previous year. Nevertheless, total 
crude oil production in this country for 
the whole of last year reached about 
762,000,000 barrels, compared with 722,- 
000,000 in the previous year, and set 
a new high record. Crude oil and gas- 
oline stocks are tending lower, how- 
ever, demand for exports continues high 
and prices for most grades are holding 
the gains of late last year. 


Metals.—Prices have been generally 
firm to higher in most of the miscel- 
laneous metals. Tin has reacted slight- 
ly from its high levels but is still in good 
demand. Smelter production of copper 
in the United States last year is esti- 
mated at 1,693,000,000 Ibs., compared with 
only 1,634,000,000 Ibs. in the previous 
year, showing a gain of 4 per cent., and 
the highest year on record in peace 
times. World output of the red metal 
has recently tended somewhat lower, but 
domestic stocks have shown a disposi- 
tion to increase. Zinc stocks in Amer- 
ica are not far from 10,000 tons, com- 
pared with less than 7,000 tons late last 
year. 


| Labor and Wages | 


O NE of the most promising parleys 
since the beginning of the anthra- 
cite coal strike, September 1, 1925, turned 
into one of the most disappointing ones, 
when after two weeks of negotiations, 
the meeting broke up with both miners 
and operators accusing each other of 
being the stubborn party which has 
made an early settlement of the strike 
an improbability. 

The chief bone of contention has been 
the question of arbitration, with the 
operators favoring such arrangements 
in the new contract but the miners re- 
fusing to consider it. The point of the 
latter party appears to be that arbitra- 
tion would place a decisive check upon 
the principle of collective bargaining un- 
less arrangements are made to submit 
coal prices to arbitration also. 

The situation, therefore, has again 
assumed serious aspects and the only pos- 
sible chance for a settlement before 
Spring appears to lie in Government in- 
tervention, which is admittedly a good 
way off. Meanwhile, there are threats 
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tion needs. 


Westinghouse is investing more engi- 
neering brains and resources in the 
electric railway field today than ever 
before in history because of the grow- 
ing part that the street railway must 
play in meeting modern transporta- 
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City Planning Prescribes Street Cars 


The more you study city planning 
the more indispensable street cars 
appear as a means of moving peo- 
ple through congested centers. 


That’s because street space is al- 
ways limited, while the demand of 
people for transportation is con- 
stantly increasing. 

It is constantly increasing because 
of four economic factors: 

1. Tall buildings are multiplying, putting 
street space under still heavier pressure. 


2. There is a drift of population from 
the farms to the cities. 


3. Living conditions in the city force men 
to use more transportation than ever 
before in order to meet the require- 
ments of life and work. 


4. Private vehicles are increasing tremen- 
dously in number. 

Street cars are the solution to 
this situation because they move 
masses of people through limited 
street space. Already, under pres- 
sure of the above conditions, the 
public is using street cars in greater 
numbers than ever before. 1923, 
which was the banner year for new 
automobile registrations, also was the 


banner year for street car companies 
in the total number of riders hauled. 
1924, which was a year of industrial 
uncertainty, saw within one per cent 
as many riders carried as in 1923. 


Modern street cars are fast—they 
can accelerate more rapidly and 
more smoothly than the average 
taxicab. They are comfortable — 
riders can read while they travel. 
They are convenient and economical 
—economical in cost to the rider— 
economical in that most priceless of 
all city possessions — street space. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company ’ Offices in All Principal Cities ’ Representatives Everywhere ” Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westingh 
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buyer without speculative risk. 


surance has been placed has bee 


is safeguarded. 


reserves are also maintained. 


Security 


Licensed 
by the State of I 
Florida 













Buy Florida Land Insured 


Against Loss in Value! 


By a simple policy contract Security Land Value Insurance fully 
protects the purchaser of land against any loss of his investment 
in the event that after a determined period the property insured has 
depreciated in value to a sum less than the price which is paid for it. 


Security Land Value Insurance reflects true inherent values as deter- 
mined by careful, scientific analysis of all factors contributing to 
value. It permits of investment in Florida land by the uninformed 


All land upon which the seal of approval of Security Land Value In- 
n subjected to the most careful and 
critical examination by trained investigators. Titles have been favor- 
ably passed upon. Real values have been determined and insured. 


Therefore when an operator offers you land the value of which is 
insured by a policy of Security Land Value Insurance you know that 
the price you are asked to pay is a fair one—that your investment 


For the protection of investors in Security Insured Lands this Com- 
pany, which operates under the control of the Insurance Department 
of Florida, has assigned its entire capital and surplus to the Treas- 
urer of the State for the benefit of its policyholders. Ample premium 


Only those operators who are marketing worthwhile Florida 
properties that are worth the price you are asked to pay can offer 


you Security Land Value Insurance. Demand it when you buy. 


Home Office 
Hemming Park Bldg. 
Cor. Duval & Laura Sts. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Correspondence invited with Operators marketing worthwhile Florida properties 



































California ? 


F you are thinking of a 

westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . . . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST i523 BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $305,402,665.97 (as of De- 
cember 31, 1925); of which $100,253,- 
130.73 are those of The First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, $204,549,535.24 
of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and_$600,000, the capital and 
surplus of the First Securities Company. 























Electric 
Refrigeration 
Corporation 


Kelvinator 
Leonard 
Nizer 


Information on Request 





NOYES & JACKSON 


Members New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges 
42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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of a maintenance strike also being called 
in the anthracite fields, the strikers who 
have been out of work since last Sep- 
tember are estimated to have lost well 
over $100,000,000 in wages alone, operators 
have lost more than that probably and 
are now faced with loss of their mar- 
kets, as well. 

The bill which is expected to abolish 
the Railroad Labor Board and set up 
in its place a Federal Board of Media- 
tion, to be composed of five members, 
has been finally agreed upon by both 
employers and employees of the rail- 
roads, and submitted to Congress. In 
order not to endanger the passage of 
the bill, the brotherhoods of railway 
trainmen have deferred their demands 
for increased wages. Such demands 
will probably not be formally presented 
until later in the month, but it is re- 
ported that they will eventually call for 
at least a dollar a day advance, meaning 
an increase of $150,000,000 to railway 
payrolls, and materially more than the 7 
per cent. increase which had previously 
been expected. Shop men are also ne- 
gotiating for an increase of 5 to 8 cents 
an hour in wages. 




















Washington | 


renga the most important fac- 
tor in intra-national politics con- 
tinues to be the tax reduction measure, 
which is pursuing its slow but certain 
way through the maelstrom of legal and 
constitutional detail. Changes recom- 
mended by the Senate include repeal of 
the tax on capital stock issues, increases 
of the corporation tax from 12% to 13 
per cent. in 1926 and to 13% per cent. 
thereafter, and restoration of a 2 per 
cent. tax on motor trucks. 

More important than these changes, 
however, was the approval of the House 
reductions in normal and surtax rates 
as a whole, by the Senate committee, in 
face of much propaganda for raising 
the total tax reductions from about 
$325,000,000 to nearer $500,000,000. 

Another important development is 
the recent “test vote” in the Senate, re- 
garding our adhesion to the World 
Court. Vote was on a comparatively 
minor question, but showed sentiment 
in that body about 7 to 2 in favor of 
the Court. Other important questions 
which are scheduled for early discussion 
in both houses include farm legislation, 
tariff, and banking, the latter in connec- 
tion with the McFadden Bill to reg- 
ulate and restrict branch banking. 

The Supreme Court recently enjoined 
Road District No. 2 of Archer County, 
Texas, from selling a bond issue to con- 
struct roads. Judgment was given in 
favor of a minority of tax payers, on the 
ground that the territory was too 
sparsely settled, and the principle in- 
volved may prove of far reaching impor- 
tance. Another major decision declared 
unconstitutional the Future Trading Act 
of 1921, which imposed taxes on buying 
and selling of privileges, options, etc., 
in the wheat market. 

Despite various rumors that Congress 
would take some drastic and definite action 
with regard to the long-drawn out anthra- 
cite coal strike there appears little basis 
for such reports. There may be efforts at 
future parleys in Washington, and there 
are bills before Congress looking toward 
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Judge Gary 


Gives a Message 


to You 


UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, 

Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, knows the value of 
recording the high lights in great 
business achievements. 

The Kardex Institute has a state- 
ment from Judge Gary for its pro- 
gram of publishing the ideas of 
business leaders on how to reach 
success. This has practical value for 
every man undertaking a business 








Devoted Exclusively to Business 
Education and Research ‘ 


Kardex Institute furnishes a special 
service on Business Management and 
Control. The advice of experts on the 








For copies of Kardex In- 
stitute Bulletin. by Judge 
Gary use the coupon at 
the right. Please make re- 
quests on your business 
Aetterheadfor extracopies. 


Institute’s Staff is available by corre- 
spondence or conference. The itute 

publishes the following bulletins 
each month: (1) Gene: Business 
Advice. (2) Management Methods. 
(3) Business Conditions. (4) Washing- 
ton Letter. (5) Reports to Industries 
(in special cases). Owing to the endow- 
ment of Kardex Institute the service 
fee is nominal. 


KARDEX 
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career. From his keen observation 
and his lifetime contact with the 
largest transactions, he draws under- 
lying principles that every one can 
apply to his own work. 

Write for a copy of the Kardex 
Institute Bulletin which contains 
Judge Gary’s statement. If you are 
in charge of a business organization 
you will want to distribute it to each 
of your executives and assistants. 































The Wall Street News 


America’s Authoritative Daily ‘Newspaper of 
Finance and Business 

All the News—Complete Stock, Bond, Com- 
modity and Money Market Reports—Comment 
by Specialists on Market Trends and Develop- 


ments—Analytical Articles of Timely Interest 
to Security Holders. 


A Series of Highly Important Articles— 


“Inside Stories of Great Corporations” Is Appear- 
ing Now. 


The New York News Bureau Association 


Publishers 


42-44 New Street 


Attach this coupon to your check for $2.50 for a three months’ 
trial subscription. 
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John Wilson Was a World Beater 


John Wilson, salesman for BREWER AND CoMPANY, was the 
He sold more prospects, sent in 
larger orders than any other man on the road. Customers 
liked him, his office praised him, fellow salesmen envied him. 


despair of the sales force. 


im Cort voiced their opinion 
when he said, “John is a_ born 
salesman. We all know this line 
as well as he does. I’m sure we 
all work as hard, aud yet he dou- 
bles our sales every month.” 


Reynolds, the Sales Manager, over- 
heard the remark. ‘‘Now, boys,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I think it time for a show down. 
Salesman are not born, They make 
themselves. Five years ago John was 
an office man. He had no special 
aptitude for selling. But when an 
opportunity came to him to join our 
sales force, he determined to be as good 
a salesman as he was an office man. 
He saw that selling required a training 
just as scientific as any other profession. 
He made it his business to find out and 
learn the fundamental principles of 
' salesmanship. He obtained them from 
successful salesmen. He studied basic 
selling methods.’’ 


Modern Methods 


That is the secret of John Wilson’s 
success. That is the secret of every 
salesman’s success. 

Like everything else, selling has 
become a highly trained profession. It 
has been subjected to searching analysis 
by men of unquestioned ability. One of 
the ablest is J. George Frederick, Sales 
Counselor and Governor of the New 
York Salesmanagers’ Club. He was 
selected by the American Salesmen’s 
Association, Inc., to prepare a practical, 
useful manual, sensibly treating the 
principles of Modern Salesmanship. It 
has been developed at considerable cost 
and represents the combined, sifted sales 
wisdom of the crack selling organiza- 
tions of the country. Mr. Frederick’s 
years of study and practical selling have 
resulted in 
experience. 


a volume of accumulated 





Modern Salesmanship 


By J. George Frederick 
Endorsed by and published 
under the direction of the 
American Salesmen’s Association, Inc., 
New York 


Henry Holt and Company, New York, N. Y. 
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It is an entirely new book. It is 
valuable to every line of selling, for it 
explains and charts the methods and 
Problems common to all. I¢ is valuable 
to you because it talks of your business. 
Whether you sell shoes—or sealing wax; 
real estate—or paper, your “asic 
problems are the same. 


It Points the Way 


Modern Salesmanship is the scientific 
study of selling. There is nothing 
“‘preachy’’ about the book. It stands 
houlder to with you, meeting 
your prospects, making your sales larger, 
pointing the way to success, 
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Convince Yourself 


Modern Salesmanship will convince 
you more quickly than we can. 
Suppose you send for a copy for 
ten days’ examination, You are 
not obligated to keep it if it 
is not satisfactory. However, 

we believe you will find it 
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indispensable. In that event nee 
just send us a remittance COMPANY 
of $4.00 in full payment, 19 West 
Use the attached coupon. 44th Street 

New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligat- 
ing me, please send 
for ten days’ ex- 
amination, a copy of 


MODERN 
SALESMANSHIP 
by J. George Frederick 
If satisfactory, I will send 
you a remittance of $4.00 
in full payment within the 
time specified; otherwise, I will 
return the book. 
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regulation of the industry, but no definite 
or official Government intervention appears 
probable. 











| International 








England.—Industry is still below nor- 
mal, but trade in general is picking 
up gradually with employment condi- 
tions continuing their slow gain. The 
budget and the coal situations are the 
chief disturbing factors, and in the lat- 
ter problem, operators are pessimistic, 
offering as their best terms some rather 
drastic wage cuts, according to dis- 
tricts, an hour a day of free labor by 
the miners, dismissal of about 100,000 
men, and cuts in freight rates on coa' 
transportation. Sterling has recently 
displayed material strength, the Bank 
of England reserve ratio is higher and 
gold exports are declining. Steel out- 
put is running substantially ahead of the 
close of last year, money rates are firm 
and there is talk of a 6 per cent. redis- 
count rate, though such an advance does 
not appear probable in the near term. 
Total imports for 1925 were the highest 
since 1920, and the import balance of 
trade, the largest since 1919. 

France.—Faint hopes of a _ peaceful 
settlement for the nation’s financiai 
tangle have again flickered out, as the 
radical party once more has reversed 
its previous decision and theatens to 
repudiate Finance Minister Doumer’s 
fiscal program. Industry has shown 
some improvement since the first of the 
year, state revenues are gaining, and 
the favorable, balance of commerce 
shows nearly 100 per cent. increase over 
the previous year. 

Germany.—Considerable disagreement 
prevails in reports received concerning 
the state of industry, but in general, the 
outlook appears to be favorable for 
business. Money rates have turned dis- 
tinctly easier in the new year, and an- 
other milestone in rehabilitation is in- 
dicated in reduction of the Reichsbank’s 
discount rate for drafts and deposits, 
from 9 to 8 per cent., and from 11 to 
10 per cent., respectively. 

Russia.—Reports, coming by way of 
Germany, indicate that conditions in 
Russia are not considered so favorable 
now as they appeared last year when 
large credits were granted. On _ the 
other hand, there are various optimistic 
factors. The six trading companies 
which carry on Russo-American trading 
report a turnover of $104,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1925, al- 
most double the figure for the previous 
year, and the largest on record. Indus- 
trial production is again approaching 
the pre-war level, but Soviet grain ex- 
ports are disappointing. 

Greece.—Premier Pangalos has de- 
ferred parliamentary elections for at 
least 6 months, and has assumed what 
amounts to a military dictatorship. He 
announces that his autocratic office is 
temporary, but that for the present he 
will assume sole governmental respon- 
sibility and rely for support upon his 
nation and his army. 

Tacna-Arica.—President Coolidge has 
appointed General William Lassiter, 
Commander of American forces in the 
Panama Canal Zone, to succeed Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, as President of 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commis- 

sion. Gen. Pershing returns to this 
country due to ill health. 
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Mexico—The old unpleasantries with 
this neighboring country give some 
threats of again being unearthed, after 
a number of years of comparative calm, 
in renewal of discussion, both unofficial 
and diplomatic, regarding the Mexican 
alien and land laws. 

Probably the chief factor in the situa- 
tion is Mexican claim to all sub-soil 
rights in that country, which affects the 
titles of many American and foreign 
oil leases on producing and prospecting 
properties. The effect of new laws is 
not so important as the recent indica- 
tions that they will be made retroactive 
and thus involve the situation of such 
titles still more. 

Such action was not meditated un- 
der previous agreements, when Ameri- 
can recognition was granted to Mexi- 
co’s government, and there is a definite 
feeling in this country that Mexico is 
violating faith. Meanwhile, our diplo- 
matic officials take a patient view of 
the situation. The Mexican replies to 
our notes of protest have been signally 
unsatisfactory, the tenor being that the 
nation is autonomous and can make any 
laws she sees fit, regardless of foreign 
views on such matters. 

Japan—Foreign trade of this country 
last year reached the high totals of 
around 4,800,000,000 yen, which sur- 
passed ‘even the high mark of 1919. 
Imports were about 2,535,000,000 yen 
and exports approximated 2,265,000,000 
yen, leaving an import balance of only 
270,000,000 yen. The record of 1925, 
therefore, brings Japan’s balance of 
foreign trade back to an approximation 
of the normal level for the first time in 
a number of years. The import bal- 
ance, exclusive of Japanese colonies, 
amounted to about 250,000,000 yen for 
the full twelve months of 1925. 

Prospects of the country, both for 
trade and exchange, are brighter than 
they have been in some time. 





Cotton Higher on 
Better Buying 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 


fs optimism which has been so 
© manifest in stocks and other Amer- 
ican commodities extended to cotton 
with the advent of the new year and 
the cotton market developed an ad- 
vancing tendency, due to short covering 
and large speculative operations on the 
buying side. ; 

The large available supply, which for 
months was the chief market factor has 
lost much of its force, like water that 
has gone over the mill, and the world 
at large is now looking to the outgo 
i consumption and the outlook for the 
coming crop to shape the course of 
ys for the remainder of the sea- 

n. 

Constructive factors are the most in- 
fluential in all the markets at the mo- 
ment and these should play a more im- 
Portant part in shaping the course of 
cotton prices in the future, in view 
of the fact that it is relatively the 
cheapest commodity on the boards. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Keeping Abreast of the Industry 


Only a few years ago electricity was used principally 
for lighting. Today only one-fifth of the electricity pro- 
duced is used for lighting and more than half is used for 
power. 


Industries of all types in the United States increase 
about 4% a year. The electric light and power industry 
has increased approximately 10% each year during the 
last 20 years. 

From 1920 to 1924, inclusive, the electrical output of the 
United Statés as a whole increased 34%. During the same 
period, however, the electrical output of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System increased 45%, or approximately one- 
third more rapidly than the industry as a whole. 


This growth indicates the well established desirable 
utility territories in eleven leading eastern states served by 
the Associated System and reflects the successful manner 
in which the management has been able to supply the elec- 
trical needs of the communities served. 





We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities and 
securities, write to its subsidiary 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 
61 Broadway New York 
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Protection for 
the Investor 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative ad- 
vice of your local or investment banker, 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For, after all, good investment oppor- 
tunties predominate. Caution, Care, In- 
vestigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the February issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine will help solve your investment 


arpers 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAKE FILING EASY 
~and FINDING SURE ! 


nge your files from masses of crumpled 
and misplaced letters to 

records by using FIBERSTOK red file 
pockets. 

These pockets eliminate bulging and over- 
crowding in the files. They allow each 
letter to go all the way into the file, pro- 
tect every edge and keep the index always 
visible. 

When you want a paper you just turn 
down the diagonal flap, examine the contents 
without removing from pocket and withdraw 
the paper you want, clean and untorn. 

FIBERSTOK red file pockets have a 
capacity from one to three hundred letters. 
They will outwear a dozen ordinary manila 
folders and can be used over and over again, 
Write for free sample today. 

Sold only through retail dealers, 


National Fiberstok En Co. 
437 Moyer St. Philadelphia 
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SniA-VISCOSA 


Depositary Receipts of 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


This Company is one of the world’s three larg- 
est producers of Rayon (artificial silk). It is 
the only producer of “Sniafil” (artificial wool). 


The magnitude of this Company’s operations 
is shown by aeroplane photographs of plants 
incorporated in our latest circular which will 
be forwarded on request. 





Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway _ Rector—8080 New York 
































Selecting 
Investments 


The main factor which 
should concern every 
individual investor is the 
proper selection of in- 
vestments to conform 
with his particular re- 
quirements. Our Ana- 
lytical Service Depart- 
ment will facilitate your 
solving this most vital 
problem. We _ suggest 
you confer with us. 


OUR JANUARY LIST 





Investors in practically every sec- embodies a diversity of 
tion have for years secured 8% with- bonds and preferred 
out a single loss from our $100 to k 1 d 
1,000 First Mortgage Real Estate stocks selected to meet 

onds, secured by income-paying, city the requirements of in- 
business property, conservatively, inde- dividual investors. 
Scsamge J appraised hoe Seen 
twice the amount of mortgage loan. 

Send for 28-page “8% and Safety” Copy on request 


klet, explaining how bonds are un- 
derwritten and giving complete infor- 





mation every investor will find profit- . . 
able. References: All Miami Banks. H. D. Williams 
ME BERS 
THE Fiter-PLEVELAND [}o ma ek Oe. 
ai | OTD a Ewe ae 
1902 Bedford Bldg., Miami, Fla. 120 broadway New York 



































Industrial — Financial — Operating 
Investigations and Reports 
— for — 
Estates—Trust Companies—Trustees—Executors, ete. 
Send for our Folder M-1. 
Dame - Wolfe & Company 
100 Broadway New York 


Originations Reorganizations 
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This view of the situation appears to 
appeal to the larger operators, as they 
are afraid of the short side, owing to 
the large amount of untenderable cot- 
ton in this crop. 


Another factor which probably had a 
greater influence than any one thing 
in causing the recent advance was the 
dispelling of the bogey of big foreign 
crops. This was created largely by fig- 
ures issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Shortly after our Government issued 
its final estimate of the American crop,. 
it obtained official estimates from Egypt 
and a number of the smaller foreign 
producing countries, which indicated an 
increased production for these countries 
of 16 per cent. over last year. 


Using this percentage as a basis, the 
United States Department of Agricul-. 
ture issued a statement saying world: 
production of cotton would be 28,652,- 
000 bales, if the same per cent. of gain. 
held good for the unreported countries. 

As world production last year was 24,- 
700,000, these figures pointed to a gain 
of 3,952,000 bales. The increase was 
made up of 1,975,000 of the American 
crop and 1,977,000 from foreign. 

The bear element immediately at- 
tempted to make use of these figures,. 
which indicated the largest crops on: 
record, to depress prices. 


Ten days after the Department made 
public. the above statement the Indian. 
Government estimated the Indian cotton 
crop 780,000 bales of 400 pounds 
weight short of last year. Figures on 
the Chinese crop also showed a de- 
crease. 


Cover on New Report 


The Department of Agriculture imme- 
diately issued another set of figures, 
which gave the gain in foreign crops as 
103,000 bales, in place of its former 
statement of an increase of 1,977,000. 
The market was thereby relieved of a 
great burden, and an extended covering. 
movement soon developed. 

The revised figures on domestic and 
foreign crop by the Department of 
Agriculture are as follows (000 omitted) : 

This Yr. Last Yr. Inc. 


American crop ..........+. 15,603 13,628 1,975 
Principal foreign countries 9,695 9,592 103 
Total reporting ............ 25,298 23,220 2,078 
“Countries not reporting.... r 1,480 ? 


Exports have fallen off recently and 
manufacturing and wholesale trade has 
quieted down considerably. 

Retail trade, on the other hand, has 
been unusually heavy, and _ spinners’ 
takings and consumption continue of rec- 
ord breaking proportion. 

A private agency predicts a consump- 
tion of American cotton of 7,250,000 
bales, exclusive of linters, for the first 
half of the season. This is at the rate 
of 15,550,000 bales a year, with linters 
included, or about a million and a 
quarter more than was consumed last 
season. 

A public campaign is being conducted 
throughout the South for a reduction 
of 25 per cent. in cotton acreage and an 
increase in grain and other crops. 

The underlying market factors are 
constructive and, in combination with 
the large amount of untenderable cot- 
tions, should bring about materially high- 
er prices before the next crop is 
planted. 
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Textile Trade Is 
Optimistic 
By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


At this writing the textile markets 
have not shown any marked develop- 
ment since the holiday and inventory 
season. The trade is optimistic about 
the future and sees in the general indus- 
trial activity of the country promises 
of renewed buying. This belief is sub- 
stantiated by the favorable statistical 
position of mills, the selling markets and 
the condition among distributors. An 
absence of stocks all along the line is 
probably the most conspicuous feature 
of the textile trade at the present time. 

Another favorable feature is that in 
the great majority of instances textile 
markets and ‘prices are based on a 
lower level than has frequently hap- 
pened during the last few years at the 
opening of the year. Prices of raw ma- 
terial also appear to be more stabilized, 
with less likelihood of fluctuations than 
during 1925. 

Changes in raw cotton since the last 
Government report, placing the crop at 
over 15,500,000 bales, have been slight 
and there has been more incentive to 
operate. Prices of manufactured goods 
have in instances shown fractional ir- 
regularity, but for the most part the 
market remains steady and the outlook 
is for slight increase in the near future 
on many lines. Yarn spinners are hold- 
ing firmly to their quotations on the as- 
sumption that buying is to develop in 
the near future. 


Woolen Trade Quiet 


Men’s wear woolen trade is quiet, pre- 
ceding the openings, which may take 
place early in February. Here also 
raw material has steadied considerably, 
though the possibilities of slight declines 
are appreciated and may be reflected 
in slight concessions made by selling 
agents when new lines are shown. Pre- 
liminary offerings of merchandise in a 
quiet way have been made and the re- 
ception by the trade has been regarded 
as satisfactory. A good overcoating 
business is expected and the trend toward 
worsteds of a staple or semi-staple char- 
acter is expected to be maintained. De- 
mand for women’s wear fabrics is spas- 
modic and generally unsatisfactory, 
though prominent exceptions to this 
statement are reported here and there. 

Buying of silks is more or less re- 
stricted for the time being, but it 1s 
anticipated that Spring consumption will 
be of satisfactory character. Raw silk 
shows no decided tendency one way or 
the other, though anticipated declines 
have not taken place. On the other 
hand, it is not believed that any mate- 
rial advance can be forecast for the 
near future. While there are indications 
in a few quarters that the demand for 
Rayon is destined to fall off somewhat, 
yet the condition of the large producers 
is apparently very satisfactory as far 
as the first quarter of the year is con- 
cerned. Certain lines of imported ray- 
on have not successfully competed with 
the domestic output and are causing 
more or less disturbance in the second 
ary markets. 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers........ $162,995,748.94 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ..... 34,980,695.39 
IE ce wn abeweedcnessedeceasdees 15,762,171.73 
oi ck cece WES an eeosaes 21,593,855.71 
Loans and Bills Purchased.................... 382,279,794.05 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 1,565,650.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 5,548,257.48 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 40,263,426.45 
ID os 9 Ges ewh SRW ESEKAV SERENA KOA ad 4405 7,980,926.04 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 6,637,400.72 
$679,607,926.51 

LIABILITIES 

iii So irk ah i at a ita ai $25,000,000.00 
es SS nen sb 6. aha s w9nt hk eae 15,000,000.00 
ec ia vind na'soasceatedenas 6,884,933.80 
$46,884,933.80 
SIO EIEN ee ARG LTO AE OE 5,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 6,046,070.19 
ek a ci ci aah an whine he 5a 40,263,426.45 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks .............. 34,055,743.55 
PE voce cer h acess ctedea dan ckave Goce’ 547,357,752.52 
$679,607,926.51 




















Capital - - - -+ $500,000.00 
Undivided Profits - - 
OFFI 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR. 


$40,710,976.22 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


Surplus - - - $4,000,000.00 


- «= = $794,000.00 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 


Vice-Pres’ts. CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 
FO NORMAN CARPE ALBERT HB. ECKERSON, Auditor 
STATEMENT 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON DECEMBER 81ST, 1925. 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cott te Tho cvciccshenseat $2,204,069.71. Capital .......seceeeseecesees $ 500,000.00 
Cai ik HR 4 60's 600s 4.h.id sce 5,528,977.23 EE. 0.0'5.0b0:09-04605004 60088 Ss 4,000.000.00 
New York City and Brook Undivided Profits (met)........ x y 
ES  s.nhaw bade tana ese che {, ae m4 _ Rg ee See sae ae cme sede ee ret eT 
Short T Investments.......-- 608,77 ecks Certified........220... 
Other Bonds oon "Stocks phe-ee ike 6,264,241.96 Rebate on Loans and Bills Pur- 
Bonds and Mortgages......... 2 1,490,925.00 - on, a taeenees qste3 hapoese be =. 73.08 
lateral, Demand axes and Expenses Accrued..... 
toni .. ~ — or _ eye " . 20,879, aee. cs Officers’ Checks QOutstanding..... $3 ‘See. 32 
ills Purchased......cccccccees 1,839.17 3.13 ee 
oll ~~ at ese 210,000.00 $40,710,976.22 
Interest and Commissions Accrued 249,422.96 








Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. Read “Men Who Are Making 


America’”’ by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


A booklet outlining the growth of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation and analyzing various 
aspects of its present situation, including its 
capital structure, property investment, earning 
capacity, and its improved position as a result 
of its large rebuilding and construction pro- 
gram now approaching completion, is available 
for distribution. 


Copy may be had upon request. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
15 Broad Street New York 


Uptown Office: 
647 Madison Ave., near 60th Street 





























Share in the Profits of Eighty of 
America’s Leading Corporations 


This you can do, assuring the greatest 
degree of safety for your funds, through 
investment in 


New England Investment Trust, Inc. 
Trustee Certificates 
DIVERSITY — STABILITY — MARKETABILITY — HIGH YIELD 
Federal National Bank, Boston, Trustee 


Price $10.50 to yield about 7% 


Ask for our interesting and instructive 
book, F. O. 11, entitled “Profitable 
Investment,” sent without obligation. 


NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


170 Broadway, New York 50 Congress St., Boston 


Selling Bonds 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Bonds Than Others? ENNEDY &CO. 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowledge o 
Investment facts. Hence some can talk 
more intelligently and gain the investor’s 74 BROADWAY 


lence better than others. NEW YORK CITY 























Established 1884 


(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to cap- 
italize their knowledge so as to forcefully 





present their issues. Hence some can close ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
much better than others. 
More Sales ‘ 

The Babson System of Training in Security Investment Suggestions 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely : 
essential to success in selling securities A copy of this month’s market 
and shows how to use these facts in a way P . P ‘ 

ids maaan ieee Salen. letter contains a diversified list 
PT a ee of high-grade investments which 
—the Profession’”’ not only outlines this w i i 
Training but will interest you in other ways . will gladly : mail on request 
as well. Send for this Booklet 1332 today. without obligation. 














Babson Institute ®*>snF=" _| 
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Results of Deep 
Drilling for Oil 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


arnt ae to come from deeper drill- 
ing for oil are foreshadowed by ac- 
tual production in tests put down in 
widely separated areas within the last 
few months. 

Deeper drilling to lateral sands offside 
Gulf Coastal Texas salt domes has re- 
sulted in the completion of wells at va- 
rious depths below 4,000 feet over a 
period of months; and the “discovery” 
wells of some such saline structures 
have been at similar depths. 

Wilcox series sands in Oklahoma, 
which constituted the prolific pays at 
Tonkawa and in the Garber 4,500-foot 
development, may be expected to pro- 
duce in many other areas of the Mid- 
Continent. This is currently indicated 
by the Wilcox sand “discovery” well in 
the Wewoka, Okla., field, completed re- 
cently for 4,000 barrels initial produc- 
tion at a level 700 feet below the earlier 
pay horizon. 

Production from beds of Lower Cre- 
taceous age, as the geologist measures 
the time interval in which these forma- 
tions were laid.down in the earth’s his- 
tory, are now productive for the first 
time in North Louisiana. A well in the 
Pine Island field is producing about 400 
barrels daily from the Lower Cretaceous 
beds found at roundly 3,700 feet and 
gasser is spraying oil from the same 
horizon in the Cotton Valley field at 
roughly 4,400 feet, the apparent discrep- 
ancy in depth being accounted for be- 
cause of the existence of one district on 
the broadly termed Sabine uplift and the 
other off that general structure. 

California’s deepest producing well, 
drilled by E. J. Miley in the Rosecrans 
field, will not prove a paying proposi- 
tion; but the fact that it gives up nomin- 
al daily yields regularly at total depth 
of 7,591 feet is important as showing 
that producing possibilities exist at far 
deeper levels than those commonly ex- 
ploited. 

Neither California nor North Louis- 
iana deep horizons mentioned may be 
considered to foreshadow developments 
of market significance because of their 
depth in relation to operating customs of 
the respective districts; generally, Mid- 
Continent fields are limited in area at 
Wilcox series sand levels, but there are 
occasional exceptions; Gulf Coastal salt 
domes have peculiarities all their own, 
which work against over-production at 
deep levels, but all these “straws” point 
to important quantities of crude petrol- 
eum eventually to come from reserves 
being freshly set up by the development 
of data that previously had been only 
inferred in the oil industry. 





Imports of crude rubber into the 
United States during the last month of 
1925 have recently been’ reported as 
amounting to 39,519 tons, comparing with 
only 36,050 tons in the same month of 
1924, and the largest volume of imports 
for any month in the past year. Total 
imports of crude rubber for the entire 
year of 1925 amounted to 384,837 tons 
compared with 314,058 in 1924. 
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Industry will be revolutionized as long 
as themindof manremains unsatisfied. 


Marked progress, worthy achievement 
continue in the essential field of 


Scientific Illumination 


A field so attractive that it deservedly compels 
the attention and holds inventive and scientific 
minds of the first order. 


IFE itself is dependent on proper lighting. Manifestly, industry 

cannot depend on the fickleness of natural daylight. Much of 

the progress in the protection and conservation of life, many finer 

standards of living, many more humane working conditions, obtained 

throughout the civilized world since our fathers’ time are directly 
traceable to, or largely influenced by 


SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATION 


Of vital public interest, this matter of lighting improvement. In this 
broad field of public usefulness, each new invention or improvement 
of merit has enjoyed public recognition and monetary reward, fully 
in keeping with the scope of the advancement of general human or in- 
dustrial welfare. 

Yet research reveals there are relatively few organizations possessing 


complete facilities and long experience to cope successfully with 
problems of 


SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATION 


It is not uncommon that the securities of these concerns present 
profit possibilities as unusual as they are rare. 


A comprehensive treatise has been compiled, outlining the possibilities 
for profit in the shares of one of the outstanding leaders in the field of 
SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATION. We will be pleased to forward 


you a copy upon request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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LEGAL FOR TRUST FUNDS 
IN NEW YORK 





















































4th Ave. & 21st St. Bldg. 


Appraised by: 
J. Romaine Brown Co., 
William Kennelly, Inc., 


$2,778,400 
2,775,000 


Outstanding Amount 
of First Mortgage $1,800,000 


We recommend the First Mort- 
gage 6% Loan on this New York 
City business property, to yield 6% 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia — Cleveland 





























Jof the al 
r 


The collapse of the 1919 
bull market followed the 
raising of the New York 
Federal Reserve bank 
rates. Within ten days 
stocks were down from 20 
to 60 points. Not for five 
years was the market again 
as high as the day the 
rates were raised. Will the 
bank’s recent action mark 
“the beginning of the end” 
of this great bull market? 






Answered in the latest 
issue of our Bulletins 
Free 


7a MCNEELS|§ 


UIT. se 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 
a R.W. Mt NEEL, DIRECTOR 
An Aristocracy of Su 
120 BOYLSTON ST, BOSTON 


* 


Send Free Bulletin SF M-4-2 
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General Tire & Rubber Company, discuss- 


O’Neil, president of the 
ing the rubber situation for ForBEs: 

The present crude rubber situation is 
a serious but not fatal complication. It 
affects the ability of 





the tire manufac- 
turer to budget his 
rubber require- 
ments at any one 
price, and high tire 
prices can interfere 
with the public’s 
operation of cars. 
It is safe to predict 











that there will be 





no actual, physical 
rubber shortage to an extent that will 
curb manufacturing operations in 1926. 
The trend indicates that there will be 
high rubber prices for six months at 
least, however. I believe that by mid- 
summer, rubber makers will be calmer, 
speculation will have diminished, and 
that the market thereafter, will be 
steadily saner until additional crude 
rubber for the world’s needs ‘comes into 
production. 


There is every reason for optimism in 
the new year. I have no belief that 
anything will happen to check greater 
prosperity in 1926. Still it is always wise 
to exercise caution in a period of expan- 
sion as in depression. And in good 
times we are all prone to become care- 
less. But I believe that we are on the 
upward swing of a prosperity era and 
that even better times are coming. 


G. L. Miller, president of G. L. Miller 
& Company, investment bankers: 

The business situation contains many 
important favorable factors which would 
lead one to believe that our present pros- 
perity will continue for a considerable 
period. There may be some moderate 
recession of business in the spring, but 
if it does develop, it will undoubtedly be 
of minor importance as compared with 
the summer of 1924, and especially with 
that of 1920 and 1921. The absence of 
any real cause for alarm should not re- 
sult in over-optimism but merely in 
caution. 


Oscar Wells, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 

The most satisfactory feature in the 
business situation today is that neither 
inflation nor speculation is playing a 
part in the basic industry and trade of 
the country. I believe that the country 
is better equipped than ever to study 
business conditions and this will tend 
to reduce our deviations from straight 
and prosperous progress. 


N. F. S. Russell, president of the U. S. 


Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company: 
The cast iron pipe industry is looking 
forward to a satisfactory tonnage vol- 
ume in 1926. Asa general condition, the 
unfilled tonnage orders are in advance 
of a year ago, and it is felt that the ne- 
cessities of the public utilities, by rea- 
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son of the large building programs 
throughout the country, insure tonnages 
which will give a well-balanced opera- 
tion during the coming year. 


John A. Topping, chairman of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, discus- 
sing the steel situation: 


In considering any forecast of pros- 
pective demands for iron and steel one 
should never overlook the influence on 
prospects by crop failure. But with 
farming so well diversified as we now 
find it, the chances of complete crop 
failure are rather remote, and, as I view 
the future, should we have good average 
crops for 1926, there is every reason to 
believe that we will have a good con- 
tinued demand for steel. 


Sir Henri Deterding, managing director 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group, speaking 
of oil: 

There should be a big demand for 
gasoline and other crude petroleum 
products during 1926. European coun- 
tries must steadily increase their con- 
sumption of gasoline. I do not fear an 
oil shortage so long as reasonably good 
prices prevail, for in that case, oil men 
will continue their search for new pro- 
duction. 


J. Dabney Day, president of the Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Sound but not spectacular growth 
was the feature of 1925 in Los Angeles 
and _ surrounding 
cities, and the pros- 
pects for the new 
year are more fav- 
orable than for a 
number of years 
past. Crops 
throughout the 
territory have been 
good, and prices 
sufficiently high to 
ensure a fair return 
to the growers. Citrus fruits, though 
slightly less in quantity than in previous 
years, have brought in a record revenue, 
while cotton, walnuts, beans, alfalfa, and 
many kinds of truck crops have done 
well. 


Manufacturing activities continue to 
show a healthy expansion, while oil pro- 
duction has been very heavy. Building 
activities have been at a high level 
throughout the past year, and much con- 
struction is now being completed, with 
a fair volume under contemplation. In 
many quarters however, it is considered 
probable that the building shortage of 
the years of exceptional growth, has 
now been made up. 


The United States as a whole has 
completed a year of great prosperity, 
and in the past such periods have a!- 
ways been followed by exceptional ac- 
tivity here. Revenues from many invest- 
ments and properties owned and in- 
creased travel to our section, have al- 
ways featured such periods, and every 
indication shows that we are again be- 
ing favored in this way. 
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| A Review and Forecast 
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The Outlook for 
Railway Bonds 


and other matters of 
interest discussed in 
the current number of 


1ismMans 


Copy on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 





























Cc, E. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 











When Will Stocks 


Reach Peak? 


By E. V. Jaeger 
With Hornblower & Weeks 


E have been so accustomed to 

think of boom times in terms of 
over-production and unhealthy expan- 
sion that we cannot quite appreciate the 
economic changes which have permitted 
the prosperity in evidence at the close 
of 1925 without undue strain. Neverthe- 
less, fundamentals as they apply to the 
immediate future of business, and par- 
ticularly in their relationship to ‘the 
trend of the stock market, point to a 
continuance of the cycle of advancing 
stock prices during at least the first five 
months of 1926. 


It is true that excesses have been 
committed in certain phases of stock 
market activity and in real estate specu- 
lation, and it is quite certain that devel- 
opments of the same character will re- 
cur before the current bull market ends. 
This phenomenon is characteristic of 
major bull movements in their final 
period of development and tends to 
hasten credit restrictions in sufficient 
degree to terminate forward movement 
in stocks before actual business momen- 
tum slackens. We are at a point where 
fundamentals will be subject to transi- 
tion and perhaps rapid change. 


Building and Motor Trade 


Building construction has continued 
to feature trade activity, and automobile 
production has no parallel in either vol- 
ume or profit. It is difficult to foresee 
continuance of. this situation beyond 
next Summer in either industry 


But the trend of automobile earnings 
and the tendency toward mergers indi- 
cate the probability of Spring activity 
in motor shares comparable with that of 
last September. The first phase of move- 
ment entailed no more than the usual 
speculative risks for the buyer, but the 
next phase will certaily be more hazar- 
ous. 
The stock market has been, and still 
is a composite affair of unusual propor- 
tions. Probably a great deal of its 
strength lies in the varying degree of 
development and the fundamental posi- 
tion of each section. It is perhaps best 
to think of it, not as one, but as many 
markets—each one influenced by a dif- 
ferent set of conditions, but collectively 
favored by a constructive background. 
Over-production, money restriction or 
unsound legislation will, as a matter of 
precedence, produce a downward move- 
ment, but until one of these develop- 
ments occurs, further improvement in 
the general structure may be expected. 
Despite the volume of activity ex- 
perienced in general trade and in the 
stock market during 1925, it is reason- 
able to expect the enlargement of ac- 
tivity in both directions during a large 
part of 1926. The completion of mergers 
in the railroad, oil, steel, motor and util- 
ity industries are developments indi- 
cated by legislative and competitive ex- 
pediency. Business momentum, in its 
characteristic habit of reversing its 
movement some months after the stock 











market has done so, suggests that the 











latter may turn about before mid-year. 
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Sugar 
Leather 
Shipping 
Fertilizer 


Do you own or are you in- 
terested in the securities of 
companies engaged in these 
industries? 


Security price levels and re- 
cent developments would 
seem to indicate that many 
of these stocks are being ab- 
sorbed rather than sold. 


Our Current Investment Let- 
ter contains a brief analysis 
of each industry, with perti- 
nent comment respecting the 
securities of the principal 
companies. 


Ask for Letter 112 


Kelley, Drayton 
& Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
4( Exchange Place New York 
Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office 07 Packard Bidr 






































This Strong Bond 
Yields Over 62% 


The strong safeguards 
which protect the Refund- 
ing 6% Gold Debenture 
Bonds of Cities Service 
Company, coupled with 
their attractive yield of 
over 614%, make this issue 
one of the most desirable 
investments in the present 
bond market. : 


Cities Service Company’s 
net earnings for the past 
six years have averaged 
more than 7 times the an- 
nual interest charges on its 
entire funded debt, includ- 
ing these Debenture Bonds. 


These Bonds are further 
protected by large assets 
and unusually strong sink- 
ing fund provisions. 


Send for Circular RD-16 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 








Send for Copy of Our 
Interesting Booklet 


“Odd Lot 
Trading” 


Please Mention F. 251 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 





61 Broadway New York 
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Successful 


Investors 


are usually those who 
made a thorough investi- 
gation and analysis first 
of what they are buying. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
Use it. There is no 
obligation. 





We buy and sell 100 
share or odd lots, listed 
and unlisted securities. 





Write for Free Booklet J-7 on 
“Trading Methods” 


(ishoim « (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York City 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Strength Revealed—Will Early Rise Dis- 
place Usual Spring Upturn? 


By J. G 


7. 








licen since the beginning of the 


new year the stock market has 
demonstrated the soundness of its fun- 
damental background which is making 
for higher security prices. 


Many persons who had predicted a 
sharp January reaction, to be brought 
about by profit-taking liquidation on the 
part of ‘those holders of speculative 
stocks who wished to make sure of 
tax reductions by holding off until 1926, 
have had to admit that, if there was 
any large volume of such selling, the 
market readily absorbed it. And the 
raising of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Rediscount rate from 3% to 4 per 
cent., fear of which for the last few 
months has many times sent shivers 
down speculative spines, caused only 
sufficient liquidation to disturb the mar- 
ket for a brief hour. 


Neither of these two developments, 
which had been feared and which, of 
course, had conditions been less sound, 
might have seriously unsettled quoted 
values, had so much market influence as 
did rumors of a serious mishap to a 
speculator whose dealings have dominat- 
ed the market for the last two years. 
When Wall Street heard that he was 
mortally injured in a train wreck, stock 
prices quickly melted away, and what 
looked like the beginning of a serious 
reaction was checked only by authentic 
reports that his hurts were slight. This 
operator, dealing through a number of 
brokers, has at times practically “made” 
the market, and if he were to pass sud- 
denly out of the speculative picture, 
leaving his vast holdings temporarily un- 
guarded, the “talent” would probably be 
able to make quite a dent in the mar- 
ket valuations of many stocks before 
organized support could be arranged. 

This happening, of course, goes to 
show that, while the market is appar- 
ently very sure of its position on the 
basis of known conditions in business 
and finance, it is not shock proof. That 


.Donley 

















is why any predictions as to the future 
course of prices, after the large advance 
that has been scored during the last 
two years, must be qualified by the well- 
worn phrase, “barring unforeseen devel- 
opments of a distinctly unfavorable na- 
ture.” 

There is nothing in the business or 
financial situation to cause alarm. The 
new year has started off auspiciously, 
with iron and steel operations on a large 
scale, with farm prices well above the 
lows of the previous year, with railroad 
traffic heavy, with merchants and manu- 
facturers confident, and with credit still 
abundant, despite the large forward 
strides made by general business during 
the last twelve months. Investment se- 
curities are firm at their best prices, and 
in a large number of cases—in fact, in 
the majority of cases—broad advances 
recently recorded in common. stocks 
have been justified by excellent earnings 
statements and increased distributions 
to stockholders. 

But there is a general feeling, and 
it is justified by long years of prece- 
dent, that there will be some slacking 
off in business activity during next 
Summer, if not before. For the full 
year, the consensus of opinion gathered 
from the large volume of yearly fore- 
casts seems to be that 1926 will prob- 
ably equal 1925 in total volume of bus- 
iness. But most prophets limit their 
forward vision of well-being to the first 
six months of 1926, preferring to await 
Summer developments before attempting 
to look further. 

The stock market is also accustomed 
to withhold judgment on the full year. 
Sooner or later it will begin to anticipate 
Summer dulness by a reaction in prices. 
Market precedent indicates a reaction 
in February or March to be followed by 
a Spring rise. But the writer’s opinion 
is that this year may see this precedent 
upset, with a price rise extending 


through February and most of March 
and a Spring reaction. 
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a Mexican Seaboard.... No 
= Mid-Continent Pet.... No 
a ie Missouri Pacific, pfd.. 100 
= Montana Power....... 100 
4 Montgomery Ward.... 10 
on 
—+—| Nash Motors.......... No 
ted National Biscuit....... 25 
he National Lead......... 100 
|] WN. ¥.. AWDPARe... 262.25 No 
| New York Central.... 100 
é® N. Y., Chi, & St. L..... 100 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 100 
Norfolk & Western... 100 
North American....... 10 
Northern Pacific...... 100 
Owens Bottle......... 25 
‘ure Pacific Gas & Elec.... 100 
nee Pacine Oliciiscccscies No 
last Packard Motor....... 10 
ell- Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 
vel- Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 
na- Pere Marquette....... 100 
Philadelphia Co....... 50 
we Pierce-Arrow “teeeeeees No 
“h Pitts te Wi. Wits. ccccce 100 
a Pressed Steel Car..... 100 
sly, Public Service, N. J... No 
rge Prnen. GOvécesissccce 100 
the 
ad Radio. GOrp. acecscuiz No 
1u- Rattway St. Spg...... 100 
till AMEE ncnccseceesse 50 
rd Remington Typewriter 100 
ng Republic Ir. & St..... 100 
wi St. L.-San Fran....... 100 
nd St. L.-Southwestern... 106 
in Seaboard Air Line, pfd. 100 
es Sears-Roebuck ....... 100 
ks Sinclair Cons. Oil..... No 
gs Sloss-Shefield ........ 100 
ns Southern Pacific ...... 100 
Southern Railway..... 100 
1d Standard Gas & El.... No 
: Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 
ih Stewart-Warner ...... No 
“ Studebaker Corp...... No 
x 
il] Texas Company....... 25 
2d Timken Roller Bearing No 
p- Tobacco Products..... 100 
d- 
2. Underwood Typewriter 25 
‘. Union PAGING. 5.4 0000 100 
" United Fruit.......... 100 
‘ U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe.... 100 
it U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 
€ U. S. Realty & Imp... 100 
UW, ,, MeO <0. 5650005 100 
d i er 100 
r. oo err 10 
€ 
4 Wabash, pfd., “A”.... 100 
“ Western Pacific, pid.. 100 
Western Union....... 100 
y Westingh’se Air Brake 50 
n Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 50 
t White Motors......... 
y Wilson & Co.......... 
1 Willys-Overland ...... 





Woolworth, F. W..... 
Worthington Pump... 
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(*) Number of shares. 
(g) Year ended March 31, 1925. 
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000 omit 
$60,502 
21,496 

1,061* 
8,000 
117,000 


408* 
1,885* 
946* 
1,357* 
71,800 
49,633 
11,413 


273* 
51,163 
20,655 

200* 

337,819 
46,037 
157,117 
134,794 
28,524 
248,000 


16,513 


114,504 


25,000 
‘202* 


11,323 
65,000 
12,992 


(a) Partly extra. 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Amt. Out. Book Earns 


Val. 


$25 
20 
156 


(b) None being 
(h) Estimate for full year 1925, 


1924 
$6.06 
6.05 
2.78° 
9.30 
12.08 


16.19 


3.90 
11.77 
5.04 


8.19 
4.83 
13.37 
7.71 
6.478 
8.17 
8.88 
Nil 
7.95 
1.32 


Earns. 1925 
m=months 
$7.35 
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ot. accumulation $38.75. 


Div. Paid 
Since 
$3.50 1911 
4a 1912 
2 1923 
6 1923 
6 1923 
4 1925 
ee: 
4 1924 
l6a 1924 
4a 1923 
8 1923 
2 1923 
7 1923 
6 1923 
‘Ba 1916 
10k 1924 
5 1902 
4a 1923 
8 1923 
3 1921 
2.50a 1924 
6 1925 
3 1923 
4 1923 
4 1924 
5 1923 
8 1900 
8 ~—-1919 
4 1913 
Z 1925 
6 1924 
6 ©1924 
6 1905 
7 1922 
3 1924 
1 1912 
6a 1923 
6a 1922 
Z 1921 
4a 1922 
6 1924 
4a 1910 
10 1917 
10 1922 
10 1923 
‘Ja 1924 
4 1923 
5 1925 
6 1921 
7 1918 
7a 1923 
4 1920 
4 1917 


1924 


(c) Years ended August 31. 


ased on net in first 9 months. | 


Price Prices 1925 Pres. 
Range High Low Prices 
87-40; °15-’24 88%4- 69 85 
69-50; °19-’24 92 - 57 91 
36-10; ’20-’24 4434- 22 40° 
84-30; ’20-'24 14334- 77 132 
155-85; °15-’24 148 -106 139 
119-25; ’21-’24 242 -117 149 
60-12; ’21-’24 60%- 32% 58 
36- 6; 22-24 27%- 9 11 
62-22; ’20-’"24 38 - 25% 35 
74-22; °17-’24 91%- 71 86 
115-42; ’15-’24 991%4- 64 82 
48-12; °19-’24 84%- 41 78 
204-75; ’23-'24 488 -193%4 465 
77-38; ’23-'24 79 - 65 74 
169-38; °16-’24 17434-13814 168 
57-25; ’22-’24 56%- 31% 41 
120-62; °15-’24 13734-1134 132 
128-67 ; ’23-’24 183 -118 180 
89-10; °15-’24 47 - 28 oa 
147-84; °15-’24 15136-12334 = 152 
45-17; ’23-'24 75 - 41% 65 
119-50; °15-’24 78%4- 58% 75 
74-25; '18-’24 6934- 42% 65 
105-41; °19-’24 137%-102% 128 
69-28; ’21-24 78%4- 51% 76 
20- 5; ’21-’24 48%- 15 41 
112-34; ’20-’24 8444- 60% 70 
60-32; °16-’24 553%- 42% 54 
73-10; °17-’24 85%4- 61% 85 
57-22; °15-’24 6834- 51% 65 
16- 6; ’23-’24 473%4- 10% 42 
75-22; 18-24 123 - 63 117 
114-39; ’16-’24 70%4- 45 75 
70-39; ’23-"24 877%%- 62% 84 
177-88; °15-’24 173%4-129 169 
67- 6; 19-24 77%- 39% 46 
137-45; °18-’24 182. -122% 170 
115-52; ’15-’24 91%4- 69% 90 
54-17; ’21-’'24 11734- 463% 120 
145-40; ’18-’24 6434- 42% 60 
65- 9; 17-24 102%- 57% 98 
‘56-11; °15-’24 69%4- 4334 67 
45- 3; 15-24 51%- 35 45 
243-54; ’15-’24 236%4-147% —s_- 234 
64-15; °19-'24 247%- 17 22 
93-24; °15-’24 143%4- 80% 131 
118-68; °15-’24 10834- 96 102 
80-13; °15-'24 120%- 77% ~=«:117 
42- 8; '19-’24 61 - 40% 57 
50-16; °13-'24 4714- 38% 45 
124-21; ’20-’24 96%4- 55 88 
60-18; 19-24 6854- 41% 58 
53-29; ’20-'24 55 - 42% 52 
45-28; ’22-'24 593%%- 37% 54 
80-47 ; ’22-’24 10134- 70 101 
43-36; ’23-’24 65%4- 38% 61 
155-101; ’15-’24 153%4-133%4 148 
224-52; ’15-’24 246 -2047% 239 
170- 8; ’15-’24 250 -131% 200 
171-35; ;'16-’24 98 - 70% 73 
143-17; ’19-'24 18434-114% 170 
145-23; °15-’24 971%4- 33% 80 
137-70; °16-’24 139%4-112% 134 
130-41; ’15-’24 111 - 82 105 
61-17; 19-24 737%- 553% 77 
86-35; °17-'24 81 - 72 79 
121-76; '16-'24 1447%-116% 136 
143-76; °15-’24 144 - 97 125 
75-32; °15-’24 84 - 66% 74 
86-29; °17-’24 1041%4- 57% 83 
105- 4; °17-'24 6 - 4% 5 
- 5; °17-'24 34%- 9% 32 
127-50; °18-’24 220 -112% 213 
117-20; °15-"24 80 - 35% 42 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
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Yield 
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4.02 
4.45 
5.00 


427 
4.06 
6.85 
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f) Year ended April 30, 1925. 


( 
(i) Years ended November 30. (k) 10% common stock. 

















| 
Investment | 


Service for | 


busy Railroad 


Executives 


| UNNING a 
railroad and |f 
investing money 
have very little in 
common. 





The solution of |] 
transportation 
problems is not 
within our prov- 
ince but we do 
undertake to re- | 
port upon the 
financial structure 
and business out- 
look of any rail- 
road or industrial 
corporation and 
the investment 
rating of its securi- 
ties. 


Among our clients 
are executives 
prominently iden- 
tified with various 
important rail- 
road systems, who 
look to us for in- 
| vestment advice 
: and counsel. ; 


| MOODY'S 


li] INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
‘ CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Long Pull or Short Turn? 


OW that the stock market has had a 

prolonged rise, it is important for the 
purchaser of speculative securities to make 
up his mind definitely whether he is pur- 
chasing for a short turn or a long pull. 
Many an inexperienced buyer purchases 
for a short turn, gets it in the wrong direc- 
tion, and becomes a long-pull holder of an 
undesirable stock for such a purpose. That 
is altogether wrong. Often, too, a stock is 
purchased for a long pull, but yields unex- 
pectedly large profits in a short time, suffi- 
ciently tempting to induce the holder to 
abandon his original intentions. That is 
wrong, but it has the virtue of at least 
being profitable. When a stock is pur- 
chased for a long pull, profits should be no 
reason for selling; such securities, pur- 
chased only after painstaking investigation 
of their position and prospects should not 
be sold until one’s best judgment is that 
such prospects have been fully realized or 
discounted and that the cycle of earnings 
improvement is nearing an end. 


A Long-Pull Stock 

Investigation of the source of the buy- 
ing that has been going on for a long 
time in International Nickel leads to the 
conclusion that it represents large-scale 
accumulation for a long pull. The source 
of the buying has been found to be a 
banking group, and from words of advice 
that have leaked out to friends and in- 
quirers, the actuating force seems to be a 
belief in expanding profits for this concern 
over the next two or three years which 
promise to make the stock very profitable 
to hold. International Nickel has a vir- 
tual monopoly of the refined nickel supply 
of the world, and rising prices of the metal 
have enabled it to rehabilitate its earning 
power to such an extent that the $2 divi- 
dend rate was resumed last Summer after 
four years had passed without any distribu- 
tion. The company’s financial position is un- 
usually strong and the groundwork is laid 
for the rapid upbuilding, as earnings ex- 
pand, of a very substantial value back of 
the stock. Anyway those who buy Nickel 
to hold will be following the example of 
some very shrewd judges of stock values. 


A Trier of Patience 

Another stock that gives indications of 
being under large-scale accumulation for 
a long pull is Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing. For several months West- 
inghouse has had recurring periods of 
unusual activity, lasting rarely longer than 
a day or two. During such periods 
Westinghouse moves up so sharply that 
many day-to-day traders are tempted to 
follow it. But just as quickly as it begins 
such activity dies out and the price reacts, 
being helped along, if necessary, by judi- 
cious offerings. That seems to mean that 
the stock is being gathered in and that 
those who are accumulating it, finding the 
supply getting scarce every now and then, 
start to bid for it, and then abruptly cease 
their operations to discourage a following. 
That reading of the market action of 
Westinghouse may or may not be correct; 


but there is back of this stock a demon- 
strated earning power growing constantly 
larger, and an accumulation of investments 
and other tangible assets, along with the 
sort of excellent management to which one 
may confidently tie a sizable investment 
fund. Westinghouse may be bought at cur- 
rent levels, around 73 to 75, and put away 
with assurance of increasing values as 
the months roll by. 


Worthington Pump 

It is a long time since Worthington 
was briskly run up on the announcement 
of its perfection of a new and improved 
type of Diesel engine for marine use. That 
was before any of these engines were sold. 
Now that the engines are actually being 
put into more and more ships, it would 
be well to keep a speculative eye on worth- 
ington. 

Costs and Profits 

If selling prices of a concern’s products 
are more or less fixed by precedent and 
it is not convenient to flop up and down 
with varying costs of production, that con- 
cern’s profits are bound to be larger when 
the cost of its principal raw material de- 
clines. That is what is happening with 
Corn Products. Last year’s huge corn 
crop has substantially reduced the cost of 
Corn Products’ principal raw material, and 
earnings are expanding in proportion. Re- 
cent buying of the stock has been for the 
account of a pool which believes that a 
substantial increase in earnings is in pros- 
pect and that some upward movement to 
discount such improvement is logically to 
be expected. Admittedly there is much 
room for improvement in Corn Products’ 
earnings; and if such improvement does 
come, the stock has a sufficiently solid 
background of assets once more to become 
an attractive speculation. 


Willys-Overland 

Willys-Overland common acted con- 
siderably better than the general run of 
motor stocks during the November reac- 
tion. At the extreme low of its decline it 
was off only about ten points from its 1925 
peak, and early in the new year it has suc- 
ceeded in climbing back to within seven- 
eighths of a point of its high record of 
last year—a performance which has been 
duplicated by very few of the motor 
stocks. The reason for the pronounced 
strength in Willys-Overland is, of course, 
that back dividends have now been cleared 
off by means of an additional issuance of 
common stock. The addition to outstand- 
ing common stock has, however, not been 
large enough to have more than a very 
slight effect upon the junior stock’s earn- 
ing power. During the last year there has 
been a notable improvement in the finan- 
cial position of the company and in its 
strategic position in the industry. Wall 
Street is often slow to appraise such rapid 
changes. The immediate incentive for the 
re-accumulation of Willys-Overland com- 
mon, which began right after the November 
reaction had run its course, lies in the 
belief that the stock is likely to be placed 
on a dividend basis early this year. 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 


sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 












































LANDAY BROS., INC. 


Participating 
Class “A” Stock 


This company had larger 
gross sales in the six 
months ended December 
31, 1925, than in the en- 
tire preceding twelve 
months. 


The Class “A” stock is 
exceptionally well  se- 
cured with net quick 
assets of $80 per share 
and net tangible assets 
of over $96 per share. 


in addition to the in- 
trinsic merits of this se- 
curity, an added attrac- 
tive feature is provided 
through Common Stock 
Purchase Warrants. 


Price at Market 


Circular on Request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE =—= NEW YORK 


TELEPHCNE - HANOVER 4335 
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Will 1926 Be an 
“Oil” Year? 


By John F. Fowler, Jr., 
With H. D. Williams & Co. 


ILL 1926 be a petroleum year? 
Wi: seems not unlikely that the 

investor, who has bought stocks 
of petroleum companies for the long 
pull, will have his day—and that not in 
the far distant future. 

This is not to imply that all oil stocks 
at the present time are a good “buy,” 
for in oil as in any other industry com- 
panies may fare for better or for worse, 
independently of the trend of the indus- 
try as a whole. But, by and large, there 
seems little doubt that the petroleum 
companies, at the opening of 1926, stand 
on the threshold of a greater prosperity 
than has been theirs for many years. 

Earnings in 1925, on the basis of de- 
tailed comparisons for 1924, were from 
40 to 50 per cent. greater in the year just 
ended, and in several cases as much as 
100 per cent. greater. No two estimates 
coincide as to the exact degree of im- 
provement. But in this they do agree: 
with the possible exception of 1920, 
which was an abnormal year, earnings 
of oil companies were never before so 
high as in 1925, which was a normal 
year. 

Salient Features 


What of the outlook for 1926? The 
salient features in the present situation 
are three: 

1. Demand is overtaking supply. 
Consumption is winning the race with 
production. 

2. Inventories, measured by the 
number of days required to exhaust 
them, are reduced. The oil industry is 
clearing its shelves. 

3. Oil companies have apparently en- 
tered a period of mergers, the results of 
which are greater economy in produc- 
ing, refining, and marketing, and in- 
creased stability for the industry as a 
whole. 

Production has gained only 534 per 
cent. in the last year, as against a small 
decline in the previous year, while con- 
sumption has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds. Nearly 2,500,000,000 gallons 
more of gasoline, a gain of 25 per cent., 
and about 1,500,000,000 gallons more of 
fuel oil, a gain of over 10 per cent. were 
consumed in the United States in 1925, 
as compared with 1924. 

Stocks of crude petroleum on hand 
at the end of October last were 7.5 
per cent. less than on the same date 
in 1924. This amounts to a reduction 
of three weeks in the nation’s supply. 
Stocks of gasoline at the same time 
represented a reduction of about six 
days in the nation’s supply. Large in- 
ventories have always been the bug- 
bear of the oil industry, and the fact 
that supplies on hand are now lower 
than in the last few years is a circum- 
stance of great hopefulness. There is 
still room for improvement, however. 

Mergers have been numerous in 1925 
and further mergers are in the air. The 
new year may very well prove to be a 
year of exceptional consolidations in the 
petroleum industry. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Established 1873 
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BEAR MARKET 


AHEAD? 


In 1921, industrial stocks, as in- 
dicated by their averages, sold be- 
low 65. NOW they are about 160, 
two and one-half times as high. 


Most investors make good profits 
in such a market. Unfortunately, 


- most lose all such profits, and 


more, in the bear market that in- 
evitably follows. 


SELL NOW? 


Is this the time to sell, RIGHT 
NOW7 Or, is the long side of the 
market still safe? Is the present 
optimism justified? Will large 
earnings continue through 19267 
Where are the dangers, if any? 


THESE ARE MOST VITAL 
questions facing investors now. 
Answers to them, and the plain, 
unvarnished facts on the present 
stock market situation are given 
to clients in our latest analysis. 


A few copes of this all important 
analysis have been reserved for 
FREE distribution. Send for it 
today. 


Simply ask for FF-1 


American Institute 


of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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NE of the most notable tenden- 
O cies, and one which characterizes 

the rapid advance of the average 
American workingman, in recent years, 
is the development of that class of 
thrifty citizens, which is often referred 
to as the “small investor.” 


A decade or so ago, when the Amer- 
ican industrial revolution, coupled with 
the development of vertical combina- 
tions or “trusts,” was occupying the 
center of the financial platform, the 
laborer, the worker, the ultimate pro- 
ducer of huge wealth, had hardly the 
slightest interest in the finances of his 
nation to say nothing of the material 
prosperity of the corporation by which 
he was employed. He was generally a 
mere tool, drawing his salary or wages, 
spending it or putting it in his bank or 
even into an old shoe. 

The picture is somewhat overdrawn, 
but there can be no denial that today 
conditions have changed materially. The 
average American worker has educated 
himself not only in the general plan of 
business enterprise and the various sys- 
tems of industrial achievement, but he 
has taken an altogether new attitude to- 
wards stocks, bonds and investments of 
ali types, whether in the particular line 
which gives him his weekly pay en- 
velope, or in some entirely diverse field. 


A Nation of Investors 


The result is apparent, not only in 
the eagerness with which employee's 
stock quotas are subscribed for and paid 
out of salary installments, but also in the 
gradual shifting of individual savings 
from banks and personal property, into 
diversified and growing lists of bona fide 
investments. 

And perhaps one of the chief reasons, 
at least a highly important contributing 
cause, for this development of America 
as a true “nation of investors,” is the 
advent of the small denomination bond, 
otherwise, and more popularly known as 
the “baby bond.” 


It has led the movement as one of the 
most potent instruments in the encour- 
agement of investing small sums of 
capital with better than the average de- 
gree of safety, and at materially higher 
interest rates than are paid by the 
stocking under the mattress, or even by 
the savings banks. 


‘Reside tor the Small Investor 


By R. W. Schabacker 


Interest on the “baby bond” begins 
immediately upon its purchase, just as 
on the larger denominations, and con- 
tinues to accrue until the bond is called, 
sold or redeemed. The importance of 
the lower denomination investment is 
indicated by the fact that if only $100 
were invested once a year in “baby 
bonds,” paying 6 per cent., and re-in- 
vesting the interest semiannually on a 
like basis, the accrued principal would 








How Many “Babies” In | 


Your Family? 

HE joy and happiness 

that a baby brings into 
family life is at least ap- 
proached by the comfort and 
security that investment own- 
ership of “baby” bonds can 
bring to every household and 
every individual. Not every- 
one can have a real baby but 
everyone can have most any 
number of baby bonds. And 
the more real babies in a 
home, the more baby bonds 
there should be. They are 
less expensive and yield a 
quicker income than the real 
thing. 




















reach the attractive total of $4,000 in 
a period of 20 years. 


Paralleling, and indeed, partly re- 
sponsible for the growing popularity of 
“baby bonds” is the fact that they are 
now obtainable on securities of the very 
best, largest and strongest corporations, 
many of which issue their bonds partly 
in the smaller denominations to encour- 
age public investment and well diversi- 
fied interest in their financial affairs. 


The advent of the $100 bond means 
not merely that the saving of $100 gives 
opportunity for an actual investment, 
but it also means that larger capital 
sums may avail themselves of a much 
better breadth and diversification than is 
the case with the $500 and $1,000 de- 


nominations. 


In the following paragraphs short de- 
scriptions are presented of a representa- 














Some Sample $100 Bonds 

COMPANY Coupon Maturity Range 1925 st song Yield 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy R. R........... 5% 1971 103-100 103 4.93 
ke § ae 54 1932 102- 99 102 5.42 
hl 4 None 81- 79 80 5.00 
Tennessee Elec. Power Co........... 6 1947 104- 99 103 3.92 
ES err 8 1936 103- 96 102 7.70 
Hudson & Manhattan............... 5 1957 94- 87 93 5.48 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford......... ee 1940 100- 90 97 6.32 
RES ee 6 1940 100- 93 95 6.38 
I NEE | hal socks cate ccoecs 34 1942 91- 83 89 4.46 
I ie usc eccsa ad seen ke 6 1941 109-106 108 5.20 




















tive list of such “baby bonds.” All of 
the issues taken up are listed on the 
New York Stock or New York Curb 
Exchange, are essentially of the highest 
investment grade, except where other- 
wise noted, and have been selected with 
special emphasis upon stability of the 
issuing corporation, attractiveness of 
yield, ready marketability and safety of 
invested principal. Further particulars 
of the issues enumerated may be ob- 
tained from any reliable brokerage 
house, or by addressing Forbes Maga- 
zine. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
first and refunding, series A, gold 5 per 
cent. bonds are outstanding to the 
amount of $40,000,000 and are due Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971. The road is one of the 
most successful of American carriers, its 
capital structure is well planned and 
greatly below actual value of the proper- 
ty. Financial stability and steadiness of 
earnings is demonstrated by the fact that 
the company’s capital stock, junior to 
its bonded indebtedness, has an un- 
broken dividend record extending back 
over half a century. The first 5s are se- 
cured by a first lien on nearly 500 miles 
and junior liens on nearly 9,000 miles 
of trackage. 

Humble Oil and Refining Company’s 
only funded debt consists of the $25,- 
000,000 outstanding of 10-year gold de- 
benture 5% per cent. bonds which are 
due in 1932. The issue is not secured 
by a mortgage but is a direct obligation 
of the company, which is controlled by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. Humble 
has very valuable properties in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
producing oil and gas. Interest charges 
were earned more than three times over 
in 1924 and probably more than that 
last year. 


A Perpetual Issue 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
has approximately $265,000,000 outstand- 
ing of perpetual consolidated 4 per cent. 
debenture stock. The interest charges 
have been earned three times over for 
many years and the issue is in actuality 
a bond, being a first charge upon the 
entire road, including plant, property, 
railways, works, etc. 

The first and refunding gold 6 per 
cent. bonds, series A, of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, are due in 
1947, and are secured by a first mort- 
gage on a number of huge and valuable 
hydro-electric and steam power stations 
as well as by direct mortgages on the 
greater portion of the company’s entire 
property. The company has a practical 
monopoly of power and transportation 
services in many cities and towns in 
Tennessee, including Nashville and 
Knoxville, is controlled by the Common- 
wealth Power Corporation, and has 
shown a steady earning power well in 
excess of all fixed charges. 

The earning record of Ajax Rubber 
Company does not justify a high in- 
vestment rating for its $2,500,000 of first 
mortgage, 15-year, sinking fund, gold 
8 per cent. bonds of 1936, and they must 
be considered somewhat speculative. 
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The yield of nearly 8 per cent. which is 
currently obtainable, however, does 
much to make the bonds attractive from 
such a standpoint, especially with the 
prospective improvement in earnings. 
In 1924 the interest was earned three 
times over but previous to that the 
company reported a number of annual 
deficits. The bonds are well secured by 
a first mortgage on all fixed assets, val- 
ued at weil over $4,000,000. 


Hudson & Manhattan 


In the last issue of Forbes Magazine 
attention was called to the high yield 
obtainable on Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad adjustment income 5 per cent. 
mortgage bonds, due to their somewhat 
speculative position. The first lien and 
refunding 5s, Series A, of 1957, however, 
which are included in the accompanying 
table, are an investment issue and are 
available in $100 denominations. But 
because of their high security, they offer 
a yield of only about 5% per cent. They 
are secured by a mortgage on the com- 
pany’s entire property, which takes pre- 
decence over the adjustment security. 

Recent improvement in earnings and 
outlook of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R. Company, calls attention 
to the attractiveness of the yield on the 
road’s 15-year, secured, gold debenture 
6s of 1940. The bonds are redeemable 
at 105 and are secured by the pledge 
of a like principal amount of first and 
refunding 6s, which are, in turn, secured 
by a mortgage on the company’s prop- 
erty. ‘ 

Beside a small issue of capital stock, 
the $5,000,000 of first, sinking fund, gold 
6 per cent. bonds, due in 1940, are the 
only capital liability of Cuyamel Fruit 
Company. This is the second largest 
tropical fruit concern in the world and 
shows good earnings in recent years, 
with last year displaying a healthy in- 
crease. The bonds are not strictly in an 
investment class but are well secured 
by valuable plantations in Honduras, and 
appear to be a good business man’s in- 
vestmert. 


General Electric 


General Electric Company debenture 
gold 3% per cent. bonds, due in 1942, are 
the concern’s only funded debt, are out- 
standing in the amount of but $2,000,000, 
and constitute one of the safest and 
highest grade investment issues obtain- 
able in the industrial field. The bonds 
are not secured by mortgage but are a 
direct obligation of the company. They 
are redeemable at 105 and it appears 
likely that most of the issue will be 
purchased for the company in the open 
market, thus giving the bonds also a 
possibility for price appreciation. 

New York Telephone Company re- 
funding, mortgage, Series A, 6 per cent. 
bonds are outstanding in amount of 
slightly less than $50,000,000, and are 
due in October, 1941. The bonds are in 
a high investment class, and while they 
offer a good current yield, there is small 
likelihood of any large advance in their 
market price. The entire issue is call- 
able at 105 in October of 1931. 


“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 





























Public Benefits 


From 


Group Operation 


HE Byllesby organization was a 

pioneer in the modern group 
plan of managing and financing 
public utilities. 


Superior service to the public and 
better financial results are obtained 
by 


—the best of engineering supervision 


—prompt construction of plants and 
extensions 


—adequate, low-cost financing 
—correct standards of public relations 
—aggressive commerciai development 
—comprehensive accounting 
—collective purchasing 
—interchanged operating experience 


The soundness of Byllesby methods 
is attested by over 200,000 investors 
who have purchased securities of 
companies under our own direction, 
as well as other investments recom- 
mended by us. 


**Scope and Service’, our new booklet giving a 
descriptive and historical sketch of the Byllesby 
organization, now responsible for public service 
in more than 1,000 communities, will be sent 
upon request. Ask for booklet BJ-338. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS '- ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Investments Bucied by Successjul Engineering - Management 
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+ ++++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


-.. Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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Before 
you buy bonds, 
send for this 
book 


If you desire to in- 
crease the average yield 
from your investments 
during 1926, you will 
find it well worth while 
to consider the new 
bond issues announced 
in our “Advanced Of- 
ferings” book. They 
are safe and pay inter- 
est up to 7 per cent. 
Write today for book- 
let B-1505. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


IMCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd St., New York 
Offices xi Representatives in 
3. 


§ rincipal 


= 
> 

NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 

A DOLLAR IN MILLER 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
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Will 1926 Be an “Oil” Year? 
(Continued from page 67) 

No less than five important mergers, 
or acquisitions by prominent companies 
of the assets of other oil companies 
have occurred in 1925: 

Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Oil Company. 

Standard Oil Company of New 
York and Magnolia Petroleum 
Company. 

Pure Oil Company and Prairie 
Pipe Line Company. 

Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana and Pan-American Eastern Pe- 
troleum Corporation. 

Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company and Lago Pe- 
troleum Corporation. 

These consolidations are one reaction 
of the petroleum industry toward the 
problem of stabilizing production. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, 
that production has already become 
centralized to a surprising degree. Of 
every 100 barrels of petroleum produced 
in this country, over 60 are produced by 
a small group of about 150 companies 
out of a total of 16,000 companies in 
the industry. But no individual com- 
pany accounts for as much as 4 per 
cent. of the production. 

What does the stock market hold in 
store for the oils? This class of secur- 
ity, which has shared in other boom 
markets in the past, has hardly as yet 
shared in the present boom. Perhaps 
the investing public, tired of overpro- 
duction and fluctuating prices of crude 
oil and gasoline in the past, has over- 
looked the fact that petroleum at last 
gives promise of comparative stability. 
The indications are that oils are about 
due for their share of popularity. Oils, 
like rails, are gradually moving up out 
of the speculative class into the class 
of investment securities, 


Progress of the Italian Dictatorship 


The modern trend of political evolu- 
tion, whether temporary or to a large 
degree permanent, is still being pointed 
by Italy and her self-created dictator, 
Benvenito Mussolini. Shades of the old 
Roman generals and political giants are 
perhaps haunting the ancient Roman 
ruins of balmier days in greater numbers 
than ever, as they see the progress of 
a modern political coupe, greatly sim- 
ilar, in at least many ways, to the ones 
which carried them to the pinnacle of 
military and legislative power in the 
brilliant days of the Roman Empire. 

Not content with seizing merely one 
or two of the most important govern- 
mental positions of extreme power, Mus- 
solini continues at various intervals to 
annex one after another of such posts, 
and has now taken over no less than 
five portfolios in the formal Italian gov- 
ernment. Late in the past month, the 
Fascist idol made permanent his pre- 
viously ad interim tenure of office of the 
Ministries of War, Navy, and Aero- 
nautics, beside the other two such port- 
folios which he had previously taken 
over and announced permanent his posi- 
tion therein. 

The significance of the most recent 
development in establishment of a new 
Roman Empire, lies in the de facto in- 
stitution of what might be called a min- 
istry of National Defense, since all three 
of such offices are now occupied by 
Premier Mussolini. ~ 
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Utility Bonds 


for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
542% to 7% annually — 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free book- 
let, “Public Utility 
Securities as Invest- 
ments’ ’—also our cur- 
rent list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 9-2453 


AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 





























Every Wheel 
That Turns 


in every factory, on every 
railroad and steamship, on 
every automobile and wagon 


Needs Oil 


Demand for oil is increasing 
every day—supply is limited 
—prices stiffening—produc- 
tion prosperous — hence the 
market activity in 


Oil Securities 


Keep in touch with the 
latest news and develop- 
ments—high and low prices 
— dividend records — other 
information of value to you 
—through our 


Oil Annalist 


Copy free on request 
for Bulletin F. 


HERKINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


150 Broadway New York City 
Telephone: Rector 0260 
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Y merging of the Kelvinator, the 
Nizer, and the Grand Rapids Refrig- ° 
erator companies, the Electric Refrigera- 
tion Corporation has been formed. 
This early consolidation of forces is 


attracting attention. Coldness on tap, 
many seem to believe, will soon be a 
regular public utility product, either 
electric current or gas being employed 
for the production, and the precedents 
pointing to that eventual outcome are 
found in the ice plants operated by some 
utilities, the steam heat supplied by other 
companies, the sales departments for 
vacuum sweepers, electric fixtures and 
household tools, coke and gas stoves, 
and heating appliances of many types. 
With such a development in view, many 
questions arise which so far have been 
in the background. They relate to the 
scope of public supervision and the limi- 
tation ef profits, the position of affiliated 
companies producing the new commodi- 
ties, in part to the local utilities and 
their sales divisions and in part to the 
holding companies and their separate 
stock issues. The ever extending sale 
of shares to customers brings these 
questions into relief and calls for some 
chart or other scheduled form of expla- 
nation by means of which all sharehold- 
ers may tell, almost at a glance, in what 
risks and in what profits they are to 
share. 


Help Supervisors and Public 


There are many legal uncertainties in 
the situation. Says John Bauer, Ph.D., 
an expert on public utility accounting, 
in his recent book on “The Effective 
Regulation of Public Utilities” (published 
by the Macmillan Company of New 
York): “If regulation is to be effective, 
there must first be definite principles 
upon which it shall be based. Then 
there must be a clear determination of 
the facts in accordance with those prin- 
ciples. Finally there must be a per- 
manent machinery established to make 
the facts available at all times. Then 
the commissions would know constantly 
what should be done and would be able 
to adjust rates without litigation or 
drawn-out hearings.” 

Dr. Bauer refers particularly to the 
difficulties .in securing agreement on 
those appraisals of public utility prop- 
erties upon which their maximum earn- 
ings depend under the state supervision 
system, and he proposes extensive and 
costly re-appraisals, to be accepted as 
fundamental, as the only available and 
plausible remedy. 

Much would be gained, however, if 
each company or organization of com- 
panies stated its own views, in print, 
on all pertinent appraisals and legal 
points in connection with all sales of 
stock, and contrived to do this by means 
of charts, rather than by lengthy and 
labyrinthine accounts with jumbled 


names and figures which leave the aver- 
age man either in a quandary of doubts, 








leading most likely to inaction and non- 
investment, or under the necessity of 
working up a chart for himself and seek- 
ing the required extra information on 
the outside. 

Many companies have already pub- 
lished expensive books with beautiful 
illustrations and maps showing the geo- 
graphical location of all the subsidiary 
properties under control, and_ these 
books do impart considerable knowledge 
that is wanted by investors. But, with 
mergers and expansions continuing at a 
rate much faster than ever before and 
with cost of construction as well as 
earning capacities changing a good deal 
from year to year, something much more 
definite and reassuring—and not nearly 
so expensive—will no doubt be wanted 
to maintain the inflow of needed capi- 
tal from the ranks of the people rather 
than from bankers and insurance com- 
panies. 


Benefits for Farmers 


Farmers and motorists have a com- 
mon point of «contact with the public 
utlities. Electric lighting of all good and 
popular roads, which is much to be de- 
sired, would go a long way toward pay- 
ing for transmission lines which could 
also be employed in supplying farmers 
with power for work and current for 
lighting, and would therefore make it 
possible to establish such farm service 
in many regions where the cost of spe- 
cial transmission lines for this pur- 
pose otherwise would make the cost to 
the farmers prohibitive. 

Objection to the lighting of roads is 
to be expected, however, from all who 
still believe in headlights for automobiles. 
Each year ten million headlight lamps 
are made and sold. 

Agricultural science is also in another 
way in touch with the utilities, especial- 
ly those depending on hydro-electric sta- 
tions. The use of the dammed-up waters 
for irrigation after it has been used for 
power at higher levels has long raisea 
important questions in the West, where 
irrigation is the mainstay of fruit cul- 
ture and farming. The interest has now 
extended to the semi-arid regions where 
less watering is required to assure crops, 
and finally to many other locations near 
profitable markets for produce, where 
the big question is how much bigger and 
better in quality the crops can be when 
water is made available at just the right 
times, a purpose heretofore’ served 
mainly by tile drain pipes which hold a 
certain reserve of water and part with 
it upward through the soil during spells 
of drought. On the subject of deciding 
just how much water is needed for dif- 
ferent soils and different crops the De- 
partment of Agriculture continues to 
make important investigations, so far 
mainly in California, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. Pamphlets on these sub- 
jects are published and are available to 
the public. 
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Go South for 


Liberal Interest with 


Greater Safety 


OUR sound reasons 

for buying Caldwell 
First Mortgage Bonds se- 
cured by income-produc- 
ing properties in steadily 
growing prosperous 
Southern cities: 


1 They are secured by greater 
* property values than sim- 
ilar loans made nearer to 
financial centers where 
lower interest rates prevail. 


2 Property values and in- 
* comes authoritatively es- 
tablished by facts and fig- 
ures on which you can base 

your own judgment. 


3 Rapid rate of city develop- 
* ment in the South will in- 
crease these property values 
during the life of the loans. 


4 Larger serial maturities re- 
* duces the loans more rap- 
idly and thus still further 
increase the security be- 


hind your bonds. 


| yea | investor who i is building for 
comfort and security in the future 
should read ‘How Much Should Your 
Money Earn?” and the definite facts 
and figures which prove the great op- 
portunities for safe investment in 
Caldwell First Mortgage 

Bonds. 






































Send your 
name and 
address fora 
comp limen- 
tary copy of 
this book. 








ADDRESS . 








Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


673 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ANUARY 


Investments 


Public Utilities 


Send for folder of New Year In- 
vestment Opportunities — electric 
light and power, gas and trans- 
portation shares. 


ENT! UTILITY SECURITIES 








a COMPANY 
<3) 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
St. Louis 


Louisville 


mse | Milwau! 

















BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 wl - 

$240 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,1 

Louis machines earned annually $4,000. 

300. ge company offers exclusive adv 
Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 

$1,000 to $3,000 investment. unnecessary. 

NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 
334 N. (9th St. St. Louls, Mo. 
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FOREIGN 
BONDS 


Payable in 
Foreign Currency 


We have just com- 
piled a list of bonds 
of 20 Foreign Gov- 
ernments which in 
our opinion offer in- 
vestors at current 
prices excellent pos- 
sibilities for profit. 


List “M-17” cheerfully 
furnished upon request. 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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Thousands of Investors 
Obtain An | 
Interest Rate | 
That Can’t Be Lowered | 











| 
With declining interest rates it has ;| 
become more and more difficult to ob- =| 
tain a satisfactory, permanent yield, ;| 
without recourse to low grade securi- | 
ties. Many bonds which netted 6% 
to 714% in 1920 now sell at prices to | 
net less than 6%. The New York 
Times recently told of the calling, be- = 
fore due, of $47,694,900 of bonds in | 
| 
| 




















January alone. 


Prorir QUARING Bonps | 
ARE NON-CALLABLE | 


They Pay 7% Interest 


Plus Extra Share of 
Profits Annually | 


No bond issue distributed by us has ever 
defaulted in payment of principal or interest. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


~ Clargneg Hodson 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway 


Send me Circular B-283 


TITTLE 











New Yor« 


Name....eeee PTT Oe ere Te Te et 
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DIGEST 


Aluminum Co. of America—Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee will conduct inves- 


tigation of the so-called “aluminum 


trust.” 

American Car & Foundry Co—Re- 
ceived order for 400 box cars from the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

American Ice Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of $2 a share and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2 a share on the 
common stock. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Representative O’Connor (Dem.) of 
New York introduced in the House a 
resolution calling for the appointment of 
a special committee of seven to investi- 
gate the New York Telephone Co. and 
other subsidiaries. The resolution re- 
ferred to the request of the New York 
Telephone Co. for a further 25 per cent. 
advance in rates. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Will spend about $80,000,000 in 1926 for 
operating needs and improvements, ac- 
cording to President Storey. No new 
financing is contemplated. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Entered 
1926 with $7,000,000 of orders booked. 
President Vauclain stated that company 
had better month in December than No- 
vember and predicted that plant would 
be operating at 75 per cent. of capacity 
by July 1. Shipped 724 engines in 1925. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania— 
Plans to spend $27,500,000 through the 
installation of new telephones and equip- 
ment in 1926, 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Plants, after 
a temporary slackening of operatons 
over the holdays, resumed with a Janu- 
ary schedule of 82 per cent., the same 
rate that prevailed early in December. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.—Passed divi- 
dend on common stock. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Earned 
$1.60 a share in year ended Oct. 31, 1925; 
previous year, $1.44. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Reduced prices 
$60 to $180 on various models. Graham 
Bros. division also announced a reduc- 
tion, the third in eight months. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp—Is en- 
gaged in a program of expansion in Eu- 
rope which is expected to result in a 
substantial increase in foreign business. 
Contracted to buy the United Studios in 
Los Angeles from Joseph M. Schenck 
and Michael Levee for $5,000,000. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co—De- 
clared dividend of $10 a share on the 
common stock, payable March 16, to 
holders of record Feb. 25, from earnings 
prior to Jan. 1, 1926. Also declared a 
dividend of $19.25 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock, thus clearing up accumula- 
tions on that issue. Payments will be 
made in three instalments, $6 on Jan. 26; 
$6 on Feb. 16, and $7.25 on March 9. 

Federal Motor Truck Co.—Export 
business will be handled by John N. 
Willys Export Corp. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Earned $4.59 a 
share on the common in year ended Oct. 
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31, compared with 84 cents a share in 
previous year. 


Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford won in 
the Supreme Court in his_ contest 
against Dodge Brothers, Inc., J. Cal- 
vert’s Son, and others, arising out of the 
condemnation of land in the improve- 
ment of the River Rouge at Detroit. 


Foundation Co.—Declared stock divi- 
dend of 40 per cent. in class “A” com- 
mon shares of the Foundation Co. (For- 
eign), payable Jan. 25. 


General Electric Co.—Output in 1925 
was greater than in any previous year. 


General Motors Corp.—Had on hand 
in excess of $130,000,000 cash and mar- 
ketable securities after payment of the 
extra dividend of $5 a share on the 
common, with no indebtedness other 
than current accounts. 


Great Northern Railway—Will spend 
about $12,000,000 for new equipment, ma- 


terials and supplies, including rails, dur- 
ing 1926. 


Hudson Motor Car Co —Earned 
$16.19 a share in year ended Nov. 30; 
same period 1924, $6.11. 

International Nickel Co—Will spend 


$500,000 on enlarging plant at Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Stockholders will 
vote on proposed change in par value of 
the common stock from $100 to $10, 
each present $100 share to be exchanged 
for 10 new shares. 

Nash Motors Company—Declared a 
stock dividend of 900. per cent. and an 
extra dividend of 10 per cent in cash 
on the common stock. 

National Cash Register Co.—An issue 
of 1,100,000 shares of class “A” stock (no 
par) was sold at $50 a share by Dillon, 
Read & Co., New York. The common 
“A” stock-has preference over the class 
“B” stock as to cumulative dividends of 
$3 a share annually, payable quarterly 
Jan. 15, etc, and after the common 
“B” stock has received non-cumulative 
dividends of $3 per share in any year, 
both classes of stock participate equally 
share for share in any further distribu- 
tion. The common “A” and common 
“B” stock participate equally share for 
share in distribution of assets in liquida- 
tion. Both classes of stock have equal 
voting rights except that the common 
“B” stock has the right to elect a ma- 
jority of the directors, and the common 
“A” stock has the right to elect the re- 
maining directors, unless at the time of 
election two quarterly preferential divi- 
dends on the common “A” are in ar- 
rears, or unless earnings for a preceding 
fiscal year have been less than $3 a 
share on the common “A” stock and 
such deficiency has not been made good 
by subsequent excess earnings, in each 
of which cases both classes vote equally 
share for share in the election of direc- 

tors. No additional common “B” stock 
may be issued without consent of two- 
thirds of all outstanding stock, including 
a majority of the common “B” stock. 
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National Railways of Mexico—Cable 
to the New York “Herald Tribune” 
stated that Mexican Government had 
turned over the National Railways of 
Mexico to private management. 


Norfolk & Western Railway—Budget } 
for 1926 calls for expenditure of $24,000,- - —=\IN 
000 for new equipment, materials and — SS 
supplies. 

North Butte Mining Co.—Stockholders 
ratified consolidation contract with the 
Tuolumne Copper Co. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for 12 
months ended Dec. 31, $29,581,725; same 
period 1924, $25,122,531. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for ; e—— 
12 months ended Dec. 31, $184,095,989; 
same period 1924, $162,715,494. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Directors 
are reported to be considering formation 
of a holding company to be called the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of California. 

Penney (J. C.)—Sales for 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, $91,057,120; same period 
1924, $74,261,343. Now operates 676 stores 
in 44 states. Plans to open a score or 
more new stores in the Spring. 

Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc.—Concluded 
arrangements for a close alliance with 
the Safe Cabinet Co. of Marietta, Ohio, 
makers of fireproof cabinets. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Judge 
Aaron J. Levy of the New York State 
Supreme Court reserved decision on ap- 
plication by Frank C. Armstrong for an 
injunction to restrain the merger of the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. with 
this company. ; 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for 12 
months ended Dec. 31, $258,342,236; same 
period 1924, $222,174,742. 

Standard Oil Co. (California)—Con- 
solidation with Pacific Oil Company be- 
came effective as of Jan. 1. Stock of the 
consolidated company will be issued to 
each of the two present companies in 
the same proportion as their present out- 
standing stock. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—Will 
distribute on or about Feb. 1 one share 
for each four shares of stock held by 
stockholders of record Jan. 15. 

Stutz Motor Car Co. of America— 
Placed new eight-cylinder car on mar- 
ket to sell for $2,995 for all models. 

United States Rubber Co.—Announced 
new tire known as the Royal Cord 

Motorcoach, exclusively for motor coach 
service. New product is the result of 
an investigation of operating conditions 
in all parts of the country. 

Western Electric Co., Inc.—Announced 

formation of the Graybear Electric 

Company to carry on the electrical sup- 

ply business of Western Electric as a 

separate company. Western Electric 
maintains control through the ownership 
of the entire $15,000,000 capitalization of 

he new organization. 

__ White Motor Co.—Received order for 
0 motor trucks from Byrne Brothers 
Construction Co. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Earned $4.99 a 
share on the common in year ended Oct. 
31, 1925. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 12 
months ended Dec. 31, $239,020,368; same 
Period 1924, $215,488,147. 

_ Yellow Truck & Coach Manufactur- 
ing Co.—Received order for 333 gas- 
electric motor coaches, valued at 
$3,000,000, from the Public Service 

l'ransportation Co, 
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rugged and picturesque scene for the 
Nation’s Summer playground, while for 
twelve months of the year it is a busy 
workshop with a remarkable diversifi- 
cation of industries. 






ELECTRIC POWER AND OTHER PUB- 
lic services necessary to these activities 
are provided in New Hampshire by the 
operating companies of the New Eng- 
land Public Service Company —a sub- 
sidiary of the Middle West Utilities 
Company. The Twin State Gas & 
Electric Company in the east and north 
and the Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Company in the south are meet- 
ing the important requirements of 43 
communities. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE IS ONE OF 19 
states in which companies controlled 
by the Middle West Utilities Company 
operate, serving directly a total of 1335 
communities. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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watched closely by builders, con- 

struction engineers, prospective 
home owners and speculators. The sub- 
ject is one of vital interest to all of 
them inasmuch as the future trend of 
costs, as well as the immediate trend, 
will determine to a great extent the 
amount of money to be spent in con- 
struction work this year. Optimists an- 
ticipate a $7,000,000,000 year, but should 
costs show any appreciable increase 
during the next three months the writer 
doubts very much if that total will be 
attained. 

No individual, if he is capable of using 
good judgment, will pour money into 
an unprofitable project and again costs 
will determine the profit to be made 
from a structure. Existing rent levels 


(Cy matched closely costs are being 




















By R. D. Maxwell 


will give an indication of the return to 
be expected from any one building pro- 
ject and rental returns can be used as 
a base from which to figure the total 
cost of the completed structure, as it is 
the capitalization of rental returns that 
will set the commercial value of prop- 
erty. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board recently made a study of building 
wages and the cost of building materials. 
The Board found that rents throughout 
the country were on a fairly stable aver- 
age level, with the general tendency 
downward rather than upward. The 
conclusion drawn by the Board was that 
this downward tendency indicated that 
the country at large has caught up with 
any possible housing shortage. This 
leaves as principal determining factors 















40th St. & Madison Ave. 


The New York Trust Company 


100 Broadway 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 





























debtedness 


Bonds and Mortgages _ . 


Customers’ 


Other Resources . 
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Surplus ‘ See: a 

Undivided Peit : 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Payable 
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Other Bonds and Secsisies : 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Dividend Payable January : 2, 1926 ; 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Outstanding Certified and Treasurer’s 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1925 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 
Exchanges for Clearing House . . 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates of In- 


$393430,467.92 
99,901 ,956.11 


11,375,863.23 
° 13,313,897-91 
o « -o Agfh27899-27 
740,965.00 


Liability under Accep- 
tances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest Receivable and 


31,153,921.08 


. cap ec 1,481,929.42 
$344,526,839-94 











LIABILITIES 


$10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
9,898,418.01 
500,000.00 


2,8 52,386.05 


- . 7 . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


363,002.46 
31,153,921.08 


ss «> ee ogrpaeeiee 
+ + + + 247,988,985.74 


$3.44,526,839.94 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


such elements as enter into building 
costs, primarily building wages and 
prices of building materials. 

We must go back as far as 1919 to 
find a proper base for comparative pur- 
poses. Taking that year, the first after 
the war and the year in which builders 
began to take notice of the then exist- 
ing housing facilities, as a starting point, 
we find that there came first the period 
of inflation, during which comparatively 
little residential, but a great deal of in- 
dustrial, commercial and other building 
was started. Prices of materials rose 
nearly 50 per cent. above the 1919 aver- 
age within a year, and building wages 
to the highest point since the war, with 
the result that construction work fell off. 


It will be argued by some that the 
period of falling prices and the depres- 
sion of that time were the main rea- 
sons for the decrease in the value of 
contracts awarded. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there was still a 
vast housing shortage throughout the 
United States and that facilities were 
bringing a very high premium. There 
was more reason for construction work 
to continue than there has been at any 
time since. 


During 1921 building materials drop- 
ped to the lowest’ price level of the 
1919-25 period, and the national average 
level of building wages began to decline. 
What happened? Only this. Under the 
combined stimulus of declining wages 
and material prices, building activity be- 
gan to increase, rising in 1922 to a point 
about 30 per cent. above the 1919 aver- 
age. The following year, 1923, saw a 
still greater activity, with an increased 
proportion of residential building. As 
a result, prices of materials strengthened, 
while average building wages gradually 
recovered from their recession which 
followed the inflation period. 

A perusal of the study made by the 
Industrial Conference Board indicates 
that the prices of building materials 
since 1923 has been constantly below 
the 1919 average level, with a down- 
ward tendency if any. Analysis of the 
study only confirms the fact that the 
factor of costs will determine whether or 
not present activity is to continue. In 
October of last year prices were 14 per 
cent. lower than the 1919 level, and 
about 43 per cent. lower than at the 
peak of the inflation year 1920. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the construction cost indexnumber, com- 
piled by the “Engineering News-Rec- 
ord,” for January is 207.15, which com- 
pares with 205.95 in December, and 
210.40 in January a year ago. This in- 
dicates that construction cost for the 
entire country is 1.2 points above the 
December level. The increase is largely 
due to the higher cost of lumber. 

Building wages are about 50 per cent. 
above the 1919 level and 10 per cent. 
higher than the level prevailing in 1920. 
During the last month the average rate 
for common labor has undergone but 
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little change and further disturbance of 
existing schedules does not appear likely 
at this time. This being the case, build- 
ers can go ahead with the contemplated 
projects with but little fear of unreason- 
able demands for wage increases. 


An outstanding figure in the building 
world has issued a vehement denial to 
the statements that the mortgage bond 
companies have helped to foster specu- 
lation in the building field. This build- 
er is of the opinion that without their 
assistance few of the larger commercial 
and residential structures would have 
been possible. He is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in his assumption for it is incon- 
ceivable that any one individual, it mat- 
ters not what his experience in the con- 
struction field has been, would have 
commanded the large sums required to 
carry many of the larger projects to 
completion. In his words, “building 
operators need not be concerned about 
charges of incompetence, poor construc- 
tion or abnormal materials. Bonding 
companies have successfully established 
themselves by working with and not 
against the builder, supervising all de- 
sign, material and construction work, 
until the building conform in every re- 
spect to the highest standards.” 


Not All Profitable 


The writer will agree with the fore- 
going, but working with the builder and 
exercising general supervision of all 
work does not alter the fact that an 
error in judgment may occur. What if 
the structure is badly located? It may 
be that there is a great deal of unoccu- 
pied space in the locality where the 
structure is to be, or is, erected.. All 
the supervision in the world would not 
make the space in the new building any 
easier to rent nor would it enhance the 
investment value of the property. Many 
well constructed, completely financed 
structures have not proved profitable 
even though many of them have been 
completed for more than four years. 
The renting agent of one of them only 
recently made the statement that a re- 
turn of 3 per cent. is about all that he 
can depend upon. The total investment 
in the project is approximately $2,500,- 
000 which is considerable money to have 
tied up in an unprofitable venture and 
all because some one made an error in 
judgment. 


Apartment Hotels in Demand 


The apartment hotels, about which 
we read so much nowadays, seem to be 
in demand, especially in the larger cities. 
Most of the structures in this class have 
proved profitable and the returns com- 
mensurate with the investment involved. 
The Milburn, now under construction is 
such a structure. It is located on West 
76th Street, New York City, in an excel- 
lent residential section and easily access- 
ible to all business sections. It will be 
fifteen stories in height and contain 129 
apartments with a total of 195 rooms. 
Net income, estimated at $100,750, is 
considered conservative and, according 
to appraisers, will undoubtedly be 
maintained, even though an unforeseen 
decline develops in general rentals. The 
bonds total $750,000 and bear a 6% per 
cent. rate. They may be secured un- 
conditionally guaranteed as to principal 
and interest and will be, upon completion 
of the building, legal for trust funds in 
the State of New York. 











exceeding $2,000.000. 


New York. 


Dept. V-23 
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Adair Guaranteed 
6%% Bonds 


yield 
62% more than 4% bonds 
30% more than 5% bonds 


18% more than 5%% bonds 
8% more than 6% bonds 


Increase your I: ncome! 


N°? other bond of equal security offers so 
much—an annual income of $65 for every 
$1000 invested—both principal and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by the Adair Realty 
& Trust Company, with capital and surplus 


No bond could be safer—amply secured by 
a closed first mortgage upon income earning 
properties, ideally located—backed by a record 
of over 60 years without loss to any investor— 
and approved for insurance by one of the old- 
est and strongest surety companies in America. 

If your present holdings do not yield you 
6%%—if your present holdings are not guaran- 
teed and cannot be insured—you owe it to 
yourself and those dependent upon you to 
thoroughly investigate Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 


NOTE: Investors residing in New York and New England States should 
address Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., 290 Madison Avenue, 


Mail the coupon today. 
$7000, $500 and $100 denominations. 
Serial Maturities. 


ADAIR REALTY 
ST AUST BO. nnn a 


Capital & Surplus over $2,000,000 
Healey Building, Artanra 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 


IN Se a a ee 


Please send full information about Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 
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American Light & Traction Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany, at a meeting held January 5, 1926, 
declared a CASH DIVIDEND of 1% eat 
on the Preferred Stock, a CASH D END 
of 1% per cent. on the Common Stock, both 
payable February 1, 1926, to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 
15, 1926. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on January 15, 1926, and will reopen 
at 10 o’clock A. M. on January 29, 1926. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Secretary. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A_ Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON STOCK of this Company, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1925, will be 
paid January 30, 1926, to stockholders of record 
as of December 31, 1925. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, December 21, 1925. 





. Fine Quality 
LETTERHEADS 


lithographed by us often cost 
less than printed letterheads 
on the same paper. 


Send for “Tue Lerrerneap oF 
THE House” if you are inter- 
ested in quantities of 5,000 or 
more. 


+ 
: “Good Printing Pays Dividends"* 


a 


The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 
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Find the Answer 
to these Questions 
—and you can have 
MORE MONEY... 


$10,000 at 47% 
$10,000 at 67% 
410,000 at 8%?» 































1. What would be your gain if you 
collected 8% on all the money you 
now have invested at 4% to 6%? 

It is figured out for you in our 
booklet, “‘2% to 4% Extra.” 


2. Why can you invest safely at 8% 
through the Trust Company of 
Florida? 

Five specific reasons are set forth 
in our pamphlet, ‘“Why Florida 
First Mortgage Investments 
Pay 8%.” 

3. What Personal financial plan will 
help you to advance most rapidly? 

Twelve separate plans are pre- 

sented in our booklet ‘‘How to 

Gain Independent Means and a 

Life Income.” 





These free booklets are the product 
of our years of experience in assisting 
investors everywhere to have more 
money. They will help you plan your 
investments and increase your finan- 
cial worth. Mail the coupon today. 





Write to, 


‘TRust Company or FLORIDA 


Surplus 500,000 











Motor Stocks 
A Bay or Sale? | 


Net earnings per share are large. 
Trade reports say 1926 will be 
another banner year. Motor 
stocks, after the November break 
are again up. 


Will further strong advance be 

seen? Or are basic conditions 
| unfavorable, and motor stocks a 

sale now? We are just sending 
our clients a special report, of 
value to every investor. To ac- 
quaint you with our Market Ser- 
vice, you are welcome to a sample 
copy, free. Simply address 


American Securities Service 


847 Corn Exchange Bank Bidg. New York 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 






of cars and trucks during 1926 

have now been raised, by com- 
mon consent in trade circles, from 
4,250,000 to 4,500,000, under the stimu- 
lating influence of the annual New York 
automobile show. Duco finish and non- 
vibrating engines have put the new cars 
into the same class of luxury in which 
major works of art used to come first, 
and the capacity of the cars for mo- 
tion and utility is much in their favor, 
while the tin;e-payment system is likely 
to remove the last objection against an 
investment which becomes more at- 
tractive because it does not seem strictly 
necessary. 


All are optimists and all agree that 
there is no good reason why these beau- 
tiful and smooth-running cars, having 
become by right of conquest the chief 
American delight and luxury, should be 
expected to pay for themselves in any 
way that may be demonstrated. It is 
enough that the more cars the people 
buy the richer they are getting, and the 
richer they get the more and finer cars 
they buy. And as for comparisons, did 
not the middle and upper classes in 
Europe for at least two centuries go 
right along buying oil paintings and 
marble statuary every year, and did 
they do anything with these products 
except to keep them, cluttering up their 
homes and passing them on to the 
next generation. 


kL, STIMATES of the probable sales 


Cars vs. Art and War 


From all indications the manufactur- 
ers, the dealers, the press, and the peo- 
ple have made up their minds that the 
automobile industry has earned the 
right and privilege to go as far as it 
likes without being subject to invidious 
criticism or cautious admonitions. Art 
and militarism did the same in Europe, 
and both kept on expanding and prosper- 
ing far beyond the expectations of wise 
persons. The cars will do much better. 
They are the seven-mile boots by which 
a broad democracy catches up with its 
almost forgotten ideals and gets itself 
in tune, locomotionally, with the forced 
pace of progress and activity in all other 
things. 

No doubt, at the present juncture two 
ideas which seemed preposterous as late 
as 1924 are crawling steadily up toward 
par in public opinion. One demands a 
car—no, as many cars as the purse will 
buy—for every family and every inde- 
pendent bachelor or spinster, and the 
other insists that the rest of the world 
are bound to come as fast as their 
means will let them to the same view- 
point and will have to get their supplies 
from this country so long as this coun- 
try can produce them much more cheap- 
ly than England, Germany, France, 
Italy, or Belgium—which means for a 
number of years. 

One of the normal New York hold- 
ups, netting uncut diamonds to an esti- 


BUSINESSand ae 


mated value of $100,000 from two jewel- 
ers who were beaten unconscious with 
blackjacks, was enacted at and on Fifth 
Avenue while the automobile show was 
opening up Monday morning. A Cadil- 
lac sedan was the means of escape for 
the four bandits. Four policemen and 
one detective fired bullets after it. If 
they could have signaled to stop all 
traffic, no difficulty should have been 
experienced in apprehending the crim- 
als redhanded, and bullets endangering 
the many witnesses of the scene could 
have been dispensed with. The new 
police commissioner of New York and 
the automobile industry might both do 
better by looking into the old military 
method of catching culprits by stopping 
all travel. It might take the automobile 
out of crime. 


Refinements Spreading 


By going over car specifications for 
1926 one examiner has found 20 chassis 
whose bearings may be lubricated all 
at once from a center of pressure, 23 
chassis in which the engine oil is purified 
(probably filtered) on its return to the 
pump, and 19 chassis equipped with air- 
cleaners to prevent dust and grit from 
getting into the cylinders via the car- 
bureter. It is a safe surmise that many 
experiments are still going on to perfect 
similar devices for other cars. 


Among novelties announced as quite 
ready for general adoption there is a 
cooling system that quickly turns water 
into steam in the cylinder jackets, con- 
denses the steam in the radiator, ane 
normally allows no escape of the water 
by evaporation, so that one filling suf- 
fices for a long time at both high and 
low altitudes. It serves fuel economy 
by maintaining a high temperature in 
the cylinder walls. The anti-freezing in- 
gredient has to be alcohol, probably 
because glycerine would foam in the 
steam. 


Twenty 1926 cars have thermostatic 
control of cooling water circulation and 
temperature. A few have the radiator 
shutters operated by thermostat. 


“Tires: Immediate action could be 
taken toward eliminating the tremend- 
ous wastes and duplication that exist 
in the rubber industry,” writes George 
J. Burger, secretary of the National 
Tire Dealers’ Association. “Take, for 
example,” he says, “the size popularly 
used for Ford cars, 30x3%. One manu- 
facturer furnishes this type of tire in 
ten different varieties. This is duplicated 
by all the large manufacturers, and by 
the small rubber manufacturers. This 
condition could be immediately elimin- 
ated.” He points out the disadvantage 
to dealers and public in the necessity 
for carrying both heavy and light styles 
in other popular sizes, in both high- 
pressure and balloon tires. Stocks get 
too expensive when complete, and the 
public are less likely to find what they 
want.—M. C, K. 
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RITERS of all grades and 
lines, are probably as unpro- 
gressive as any class of 


workers. Each is for himself. Nobody 
who sees a book or an aarticle that 
strikes out in a new field or for a new 
purpose says frankly: “Now, here is a 
fair beginning of something worth 
while. I will try to do that same thing 
a lot better.” Copyrights and literary 
ambitions seem to stand in the way of 
any short cut to excellence. Yet many 
things that should be written cannot be 
written well enough at the first trial 
or by one person. Limits of time, cost, 
and ability prevent it. 

Some subjects related to cost-cutting 
are of that kind. Consequently they re- 
ceive no attention. The more funda- 
mental they are the less is said about 
them. And whatever is fundamental 
will becorhe important sooner or later. 
An industrial or commercial genius 
takes it up, and soon the others regret 
that they did not think of it and did not 
do likewise. 

Two subjects of this order may here 
be mentioned in the hope that engin- 
eers or others who can put their fingers 
on facts and figures applicable in one 
instance or situation will go to the 
trouble of writing them up, thereby sup- 
plying material which others can make 
use of in reasoning out their own cases. 
Two or three sets of facts, figures and 
opinions on each subject should make 
a good start toward forming a fairly 
safe opinion as to whether the subject 
is worth more attention and work or 
not. 

Minimum Investment 

The first subject seems radical, though 
during the war it would have been very 
actual if there had been time to work it 
out systematically. Put. it as a ques- 
tion. What savings and advantages 
could be secured in an industrial plant, 
or in a commercial one, if it was oper- 
ated by four shifts of men, with three 
intervals of one hour each for cleaning 
and readjustments? Assume modern 
lighting equal to best daylight and suf- 
ficient labor available. Floor space and 
machinery could apparently be reduced 
to one-third or less for the same out- 
put, with more frequent renewals of 
the machines. Management might not 

necessarily cost more than before. Some 

workers might want to be on two shifts. 

Others, none too patient with routine 

labor, might find congenial use for spare 
hours in personal handicraft or art, per- 

haps in farming or gardening. Main- 
ly, what could the owners of the plant 
gain? And in what sort of plant would 
the question be at all practical at the 
present time? There may be examples 
in post-office work and railway service, 
as well as in war experience, pointing 
to advantages or difficulties likely to 
escape notice. On the whole, the ques- 
tion is perhaps most actual in the com- 
petition with Europe, where labor is 


abundant and where the owners may be 
glad for any plan promising a reduced 
investment in plant and machinery, with 
the aid of modern lighting. 


Labor-Saving Buildings 


The second subject relates to build- 
ings. The majority of buildings here and 
elsewhere were put up without any 
thought of cutting the cost of handling 
materials and products, without any 
adequate thought of modern lighting, 
and for an eight-hour or ten-hour work- 
day. Ventilation and sanitation have 
been arranged afterwards if at all. 
Safety for workers depends largely on 
precepts and regulations, while safe 
conditions give better results. The 
building materials are chosen without 
due consideration of fire, water, rats, 
rust, and chemical vapors. Cement and 
steel, as well as new floor materials, 
and to some extent the much increased 
capacity of new machine tools, are af- 
fecting the building situation when new 
structures are put up, and these are 
often designed with some definite sys- 
tem for materials-handling in view. In 
a few instances there is mention of spe- 
cial arrangements for utilizing motor 
trucks economically. But the chance 
for an effective lighting system is in- 
variably pushed to one side when con- 
flicting with overhead cranes or beams, 
girders, pipes, airducts, and plumbing, 
though all requirements might have 
been reconciled. In other words, the 
gigantic building problem is being met 
piecemeal and gingerly rather than sys- 
tematically. No really modern types of 
factory or commercial buildings are 
brought to public attention in such a 
way as to challenge comment and criti- 
cism, or to place the financial questions 
involved in new buildings sharply be- 
fore all those who are drifting along 
with old ones. 

No doubt, handling of materials could 
in nearly every case be reduced to one 
hoisting operation, in no instance tak- 
ing the material higher than necessary, 
considering the next place where it will 
be required, and all subsequent opera- 
tions could be nearly automatic with or 
without use of power. 

If production engineers in five or six 
lines of business would sketch up as 
radically as possible the type of building 
that would reduce costs to an absolute 
minimum, architects and builders would 
have something to work with, and mean- 
while a maximum of publicity for the 
proposals, including the estimated 

figures of costs and savings, would be 
pretty certain to bring out just how 
much consideration the subject deserves. 
As in all circumstances many new build- 
ings are to be erected, the effects of 
the desired sketching, figuring and writ- 
ing would be beneficial even if the ma- 
jority of old buldings must remain 
standing for a while yet, “eating off 
their heads.”"—M. C. K. 





for 20 Years 
without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising 
O the placing of many millions of dol- 

lars in Miami, have recommended first 
mortgages yielding 8% for Twenty Years 
Without Loss to this House or its clients. 
Upon the broad knowledge of real estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, 
proven skill, and sound judgment, result- 
ing in this record, is based the faith in our 
work making possible the following New 
Year announcement, viz: 
Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear 
our absolute guarantee, backed by our en- 
tire resources. 
Those placing January funds will be quick 
to recognize that while oral assurances of 
the strongest men die with them, their writ- 
ten legal guarantees bind their successors; 
and that they will have this full protection 
in. securities offered by this House. 
Write for eur New Invesimen: Booklet ‘‘F. M.”’ 
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6% Safe 8% 
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Real Estate Bonds 


The bond you want—issued by 
any of the standard houses of 
issue—at prices that will save you 
money and increase your income. 
Some legal for trust funds yield- 
ing up to 7.10%—others guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest 
yielding 6.70%. 


Write for current offerings 
and copy of BOND DIGEST DS. 


Real Estate Bonds 
All Issues 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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Yj onization 
val “yz ( en Laugh A Li) Pr sea 
un er | oi ne Now and CANADIAN PAI: | RAILWAY 


99 J Have you considered the field offered by 

I ¢ € , a A Canada for the investment of capital in the 
(9) ; . development of the country’s resources? Oppor- 

: : tunities for profitable enterprise in connection 

= with mining, hydro-electric power, timber 


° re | . products, industrial crops and manufacturing 
a insult it is to “Forbes” pays $5 for the best story pow omagyy ge Fm Ee ona miett Sameomigalan. 
a middle-aged man published in each issue, and presents a The Development | Branch of the Canadian 

with brains to read an adver- copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each ion 40 Chale pension’ tebeceation on ties 
story used. opportunities. The information and services of 

tisement for a high-salaried this Branch are offered you free of charge. We 


can suggest to you what to investigate and put 
¢ you in touch with sources of reliable informa- 

man that carries the above Won't Know He's There! tion, thus helping you to retch a true estimation 

qualification! A man should They were reducing the forces in one You are invited to communicate with 


be in his prime between 40 of the local plants, when Michael was £3. 
and 65, ripe for his most ag- called in and told they did not have work Desk No. 10 


° enough to keep him any longer. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

gressive and successful work. After pondering a few minutes he MONTREAL 

blurted out: “Sure, Mr. Smith, it don’t J. S. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 

Many men and women 80 take much to keep me busy.”—$5 prize 
through life only half living to A. P. Palmer, Athens, Pa. 


and half succeeding due to ** 
low conditions of health which A New Way to Reckon Time 


could be easily corrected. waar Bill, I Gear you have bought a 


Write to the Life Extension “Sure thing,” replied Bill. 


H 7 i “How long have you been living in it?” 
Institute for information After thinking 3 moment ‘Bil sald: GUARANTEED SAFETY 
about its annual health ex- “Two payments!”— Prize of “Forbes This year make guaranteed safety the 


aminations and instructions Epigrams” to N. Kohn, Columbia, S. C. wey yp lll ea structure. 
on healthful living. No medi- 7 ?s The Forman Guide to Safe 


cal treatment is furnished by veraereeadll Investments—1926 


: A San Francisco lady was training a aan Se sak Rttne meee teed 
the Institute. Ask for a copy new and inexperienced Chinese house- aa —_-a so Paes deca 


of the free booklet, “How To boy, and among other things found it oe SD of >: 
Live Long.” necessary to teach him how to receive anteed by an old conservative insurance 
a caller. company of national standing. 
“Now, Wing,” she said, “when I come It is free. Write today to Dept. 52. 
LIFE EXTENSION home this afternoon I shall ring the bell, GEORGE M_ForMAN & CoMPANY 
and you must pay attention to what I Investment Bonds Since 1885 
INSTITUTE INC tell you to do when you open the door.” 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
, : When the boy did this on her return, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
25 West 43rd Street, New York she handed him her visiting-card and had 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 him show her into the drawing room. 
Before long a caller appeared. Wing 
Organized by many eminent men as a national took the proffered bit of pasteboard and 
wail 8 eo voy met a oii gravely compared it with his mistress’ ESSENTIAL SERVICE 
: card, which he produced from his sleeve. ay 
At the end of his scrutiny he remarked, 
“Tickee no same; no can come in.’— 


Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to E. Mis- 
I FIND NEW PRODUCTS : 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER haux, Springfield, Mass. IN 19 STATES 


or those wishing to establish a new =o § 
manufacturing industry. For All 


CHARLES A. SCOTT One of the men at the office who has MIDDLE WEST 


Established in 1900 a charge account at the corner drug store 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. on hs sue where he resides, sent his UTILITIES COMPANY 


young son one evening for a bottle of Notice of Dividend 
castor oil. The lad was waited on by a gy, ae 

INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES new clerk. 
“Daddy sent me for some castor oil,” {he Board of Directors of 
EADERS of “Forbes” the boy stated to the clerk. The clerk Middle West Utilities Com- 
may consult the In- filled the order and handed the package pany has declared a quarterly 
quiry Department for infor- to the young lad, who started toward the — of One Dollar and 
mation and opinions con- door. ee es ee 
i Savesteeteiin. The The clerk, not knowing the boy or of P Saas: Oe tae ee 


zi standing Common Capital 
fee is $2 for each security, the account, asked, “Well, son, who is Stock, payable February 15, 


this for?” 1926, to all C uh 
or $5 for three. Letters The little fellow turned and replied, A ers mee eA 


holders of record on the 

should be addressed to “For all of us!”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- pg ll books at the close 

grams” to C. H. Schoenike, Kenosha, of business at 1:00 o'clock 

Inquiry Department, Wis. P. M., January 30, 1926. 
Forbes Magazine, EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 


Those wishing contributions returned Secretary. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York if found unsuitable will please enclose 


stamped, addressed envelope. 
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